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England Must Arm 
Immediately 


HE danger to which this nation is exposed was ruthlessly revealed by Mr. Lloyd George at the 
opening of the Daily Express Exhibition of War Pictures. 


‘** War is a reality which you have got to deal with,’’ he declared. 
And the only way to deal with it is ENGLAND MUST ARM IMMEDIATELY! 


Here are extracts from the speech : 


“I wrote about the war with great reluctance. I put 
it off. I only wrote it under great pressure, but having 
written it I thought it essential to tell the whole of the 
truth as I knew it—without fear or favour, affection or 
ill-will. 

‘* It is vital that the nations, the peoples of the 
earth, in so far as | am able to reach them—and 
1 am glad to say | have reached a great many 
countries beyond this one with what | have written 
—should know, not merely to keep them off it, but 
if they are forced into it to see the blunders that 
were committed that cost lives shall never be 
repeated again. 


‘* The danger of war is a reality which you have 
got to deal with,’’ he said. ‘‘ Therefore it is vital 
that the men and women of this generation should 
know what war actually meant and what it would 
mean.”’ 


‘ 


The Fault Was Not Theirs 


Children, he said, would be in the front line next 
time. 


“If you look on these facts, you will ask whether I 
was not right in doing my best to stop that insane horror 
which achieved nothing. 


“* I say solemnly here, on the eve of the commemoration 
of the great sacrifice, that I felt I owed it to the fallen to 
tell the whole story. 


“‘ The greater the mistakes the greater their sacrifices, 
and the more exalted the dauntless courage, the inex- 
haustible fortitude they displayed. 


‘If expectations were not fulfilled, if plans did not 
materialise, the fault was not theirs. 


‘They were commanded to carry ont gigantic opera- 
tions under impossible conditions, but they never faltered 
or fainted. Each time we were authoritatively assured 
that the plans were capable of execution on the Somme 
and Passchendaele. 


‘* There were almost a million casualties between the 
two, and they never achieved their purpose. Neither 
programme was carried out. 


“I want in my story to demonstrate clearly that if 
there was failure blame cannot be cast at the door of the 
gallant officers and men who faced those terrors, but it 
was attributable to the fact that they were given a task 
that no valour—no human valour—could have achieved. 


‘“‘The greater the mistakes the more radiant the 
splendour of their heroism. That is why I felt it my 


duty to tell the whole story, and by it, please God, I will 
stand.”’ 


“IT occasionally come across a young man between 
twenty and thirty, and I say to him, ‘ You remember the 
war?’ He has but the faintest memory of it. It is, 


therefore, vital that this generation should know what 
war means. 


“* When a war is going on, you cannot tell the grim 
truth. You just keep up the spirit of the nation. You 
have to suppress a good deal, often the worst. You hear 
of trenches captured, of strong points reached, of villages 
occupied, of guns and prisoners taken. 

“There is nothing of what it costs, of what the men 
who seize those positions have to go through, of what it 
means for them for weeks on sodden ground, drenched 
and cracked by withering fire. 


What War Means 

“It is part of the process of what is known as destroy- 
ing the enemy’s morale, of breaking his will. It is 
through that breach of horror that victory always 
marches to its end. 

‘* So | think the time has come when we should 
let this generation know what war means. It means 
to kill, to shatter, to mutilate, drown, and starve. 


‘* If there were no danger of another war and the 
repetition of these horrors, then | should say, ‘ Let 
the unknown truth about the war be buried in the 
same grave as the Unknown Warrior.’ 


‘* But is there no danger? 1! am not one of 
those who think that it is quite imminent. | ama 
little hopeful it will be put off, but it is there 
lurking on the path along which humanity has 
got to tread, and any moment it may spring upon 
us. 


“‘ There you have the ferocious grin of war just above 
the horizon. 


“If you want to know whether there is any danger, 
go to Lloyd’s and ask what it would cost you for a policy 
to insure you against the risk of war for five years. 


‘* We must warn the nations as to mistakes that have 
been committed, blunders, stupidities, so as to prevent a 
repetition if we are ever driven again, by circumstances 
over which we have no control, to resort to arms. 


‘Human ability must not be sacrificed in vain. If 
young men are called upon to defend the right they must 
be given a fair chance.” 
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Notes of the Week 


Splitting the Party 

Electors who detest the National Government 
and do not wish to vote for its supporters are often 
told that if they follow their wishes they will 
absolutely break the Conservative Party in two. 
It would be an excellent thing if that Party was 
broken as soon as possible. Let those who are 
opposed to Conservative policy get out of it. Those 
who are not with us are against us. 

** 
* 

A Slovenly Betting Bill 

The Betting and Lotteries Bill has now become 
law, and the Government may take what change 
they can get out of it. Something like ten million 
people are incensed or indignant over what they 
regard as repressive and hypocritical legislation, 
and all the Government can claim, as they lick 
their wounds, is that they pleased a handful of 
Liberals of the “‘ Wee Free ”’ type like Mr. Isaac 
Foot. If the Government could have claimed any 
merit by asserting that they were upholding a 
moral principle, it might have been something, but 
the whole Bill, as Sir William Davison said, is the 
worst, most slovenly, and most demoralising Bill 
ever produced of its kind. It does not even pre- 
serve the one clean spot in this otherwise messy 
fabric. You can still purchase a ticket in the Irish 
Sweep, if you send the money to De Valera’s 
Government, but you must not divide up the ticket 
in smaller divisions. What fatuousness! Who 
can stop anyone from privately selling or giving 
away a part of his winnings, if any ? 


The Big Nail in Their Coffin 

Nobody minded the Irish Sweep being rendered 
illegal, provided we could have properly run 
sweepstakes or lotteries in this country. But at 
that thought the Government lifted up its eyes 
in holy horror, A British Government permit a 


lottery and encourage gambling! Perish the 
thought! Sir William Davison kindly told the 
Government that the Bill was due to the Liberal 
and Socialist influences, in the Government. 
‘* Conservatives are trampled on,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘ while Liberals and Socialists rule the roost.’’ 
Members of the Government he asserted, had 
threatened to resign if the Government authorised 
a national lottery. Sir William said only what 
we have been saying week by week. A Liberal- 
Socialist gang are in office and kept there by the 
inane attitude of Conservatives who are mere 
political cannon fodder. The Conservative Con- 
ference at Bristol passed a unanimous resolution 
for a National Lottery, but they are coolly dis- 
regarded. The Bill in its restrictive clauses will 
soon become a dead letter because you cannot make 
crimes and misdemeanours out of matters which 
are purely venial. But the Government have 
hammered a big nail in their own ‘‘National ”’ 
Coffin. It is an Act of felo de se. 
** 
* 

A Dangerous Sham 

The National Peace Ballot is a sham, and a 
dangerous sham. It seeks to exploit peace ideals 
for political purposes. Its questions have been 
framed, as was explained in the House, “to 
secure a particular answer and not to invite a 
reasoned verdict.’’ It is dishonest but specious. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain and Lord Beaverbrook 
(whom no one could accuse of being a war-monger) 
have seen through it; and we prefer to endorse 
their opinion, which coincides with our own, 
rather than to trust to the questionable activities 
of the Union of Democratic control, which is one 
of the Ballot’s chief sponsors, 


The Ballot is a determined attempt, discreetly 
camouflaged, to leave this country in a weaker 
state than ever. It is tragic that thousands of well- 
meaning persons, regarding it merely as a step to 
universal peace, are supporting it, all unconscious 
of the perils to which it will inevitably lead. 
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Ballots and Bombs 

The peace-at-any-price enthusiasts and the 
political internationalists know well enough how to 
dupe ingenuous folk, and the Ballot is the best 
bucket of eye-wash they have found for a long 
time. They are adepts at exploiting the detesta- 
tion of war—which detestation is not the monopoly 
of the Socialist party—for their own end; their 
Press breathes holy wrath over all who oppose the 
Ballot while being no less: sincere in their love of 
peace than its supporters. 


We would prefer, if ballots are to be used, to see 
one organised which would ask whether the 
recipient was in favour of his home and family 
being bombed to nothing in a few minutes by 
enemy aircraft, and if not, whether he would vote 
for adequate means of keeping enemy aircraft 
away. 


There is little doubt as to what the overwhelming 
answer would be. 


* 


Geneva and the Gran Chaco 
If it is astonishing to find people supporting the 
League of Nations Union, it is far more astonish- 
ing to see there still are people who believe in the 
League, in spite of its manifest failures. The war 
in the Gran Chaco between Bolivia and Paraguay 
may seem far away from us, but it is a case in 
point. The struggle has been going on for a long 
time, and the League has done its best to stop it, 
but with no success whatever. At Geneva they 
have been considering this week making an appeal 
to the United States and Brazil for intervention, 
only to be told in advance of such a request 
‘‘ Nothing doing ”’ by both Washington and Rio, 
for neither desires to be embroiled with other 


’ States, as would inevitably be the upshot. They 


are realist, while the League is not. 


Socialist Imbecility 

Mr. Lansbury has declared that in the event of 
war he would do his utmost to persuade young men 
not to join the Army. In the same speech he 
followed a non-patriotic attitude (to put it at its 
mildest) with blazing imbecility by adding that if 
the country is invaded it does not matter whether 
we are defenceless or not. 


It would be comforting for us to be able to add 
that it does not matter whether Mr. Lansbury is 
brainless or not, or what he says. Unfortunately, 
we cannot. Mr. Lansbury has a be-whiskered and 
benevolent make-up, a strong personality, and the 
gift of the gab. His following is considerable. 
He is also the leader of the Opposition which, in 
this year of grace, conceives it to be its duty to 
oppose not only the Government but every measure 
for the national security. 


Russia’s War Preparations 

And what do we find in the Daily Herald on the 
very same day on which the poisonous nonsense 
of Mr. Lansbury, one of its chief idols, was 
reported? A dispatch from that journal’s Moscow 
correspondent is as follows :— 

Soviet Russia to-day put on its greatest mili- 
tary parade in honour of the 17th anniversary of 
the Revolution. For two hours guns and tanks, 
cavalry and machine-guns, were pouring into 
Red Square in Moscow, while aeroplanes roared 
overhead. 

Why are English Socialists so frantically 
anxious for England to be without a single weapon 
of offence or defence? Why do they never protest 
at the swiftly increasing fighting forces of Russia ? 


The Congress Party Win 

The Elections in India reveal a triumph for the 
Congress Party and the severe defeat of the Justice 
Party who stood by the White Paper scheme. 
This is a bad slap in the face of the Home Govern- 
ment, who hoped, by their gerrymandering tactics 
to obtain a majority in favour of their Select Com- 
mittee Report, when they would have told their 
supporters, ‘‘ You see there is a majority in favour 
of our scheme in India. The extremists are 
defeated.’’ Now they will have to face their critics 
and those who have suspended judgment by con- 
fessing that the electors do not want their White 
Paper scheme at any price, and what they do want 
is to burn the Union Jack, organise other boycotts, 
unite with the King’s enemies and the Terrorists, 
drive the British out of India and repudiate all her 
national debts. 

Not that we think the effect of the Elections will 
change the mentality of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare for a moment. 
They will only be inspired to fresh surrenders, 
unless the Conservative members by a large 
majority tell the Government flatly that they will 
go into the Lobby and vote against their Bill. 
We say “‘ Unless”’. . 


Conservative Members and their Whips 

Will sufficient Conservative Members of Parlia- 
ment follow Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir Henry 
Page Croft into the voting lobby when it comes to 
a pinch? Really, one doubts it. Men of high 
character are elected to represent a constituency 
and to advance Conservative principles, but when 
the crack of the Whips is heard they tremble at the 
knees and are driven into the pen like so many 
amiable cows. The Betting and Lotteries Bill is 
a case in point. Hundreds of Conservative mem- 
bers shrink away sooner than vote against it. 
Many others, hating the Bill, and seeing the effect 
on themselves, obeyed the Whips. But have 
these knock-kneed members realised that as sup- 
porters of the National Government, scarcely 
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one in five stands a chance of re-election and future 
office? Whether they get their expenses paid in 
part or in all, they will only face defeat and 
humiliation, the proper guerdon for all political 
trimmers. The fight in politics is to the brave, 
and only the brave will survive the next General 
Election. We present this view free and gratis to 
the bulk of the Party. 


* * 


Ne Sutor 


The police are the servants of the public, and 
it is not part of their function to dictate a code of 
conduct. ‘‘ The police view with alarm the growth 
of the club movement in this country,’ said 
the counsel for the prosecution in a club case at 
Maidenhead this week, ‘‘ though there was no 
suggestion here that there was any sort of 
disorderly or immoral conduct.” 


A police-sergeant gave evidence that he saw 
“* persons leaving as late as 3 a.m.”’ 


What is it to do with the police if what they call 
the club movement is growing? If the law is 
transgressed, their duty is clear, absurd though the 
law may be. But for the police to form opinions on 
whether clubs should or should not be formed, and 
to have those opinions solemnly quoted, is both im- 
pertinent and ridiculous. We have no doubt that 
if the police kept watch in St. James’s Street or 
Pall Mall—as possibly they do—they would see 
people leaving clubs ‘“‘ as late as 3 a.m.” 

And what of it? 


** 
* 


Where Are We? 

Hitler does not want war. For the moment we 
may well believe that his attitude is sincere. 

But the economic condition of Germany is 
serious, and history throughout the ages has shown 
that dictators are apt to grow bellicose and aggres- 
sive in order to avert the minds of their people 
from internal trouble. 

Anyway, Germany is taking no chances and is 
well equipped. Should Great Britain be her 
objective—and the war-of-revenge party in Ger- 
many is strong—she could at the present moment 
send against us an air fleet larger by -many 
thousands of machines than our own. And she 
can produce at least 3,000 additional machines 
each month. 

France has just voted, with an eye on these facts, 
another £11,000,000 for aerial defence. 

What are we doing? Worse than nothing. 

MacDonald “Accepts No Defeat” 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald went to Southampton 
on Tuesday to make a speech. Extraordinary pre- 
cautions were taken to protect him from the 
anticipated violence of the public. Police cordons 
were thrown across streets, and only ticket-holders 
were allowed to pass. From whom he antici- 


pated violence we can only surmise. As for the 
speech itself, all that needs be said is that the 
Prime Minister harped on the same old string of 
disarmament and said he would accept no defeat 
in that matter. And this in the face of Germany’s 
colossal armaments and the threat of that 
“* ferocious grin on the horizon of war ’’! 

The Church and Communism 

Under this heading the following letter appeared 
in a Yorkshire paper : 

“* Sir,—There was a time when the clergy of 
the Church of England spoke out boldly on 
political questions which involved any Christian 
principles. Nowadays, however, our spiritual 
““ leaders ’’ (except those who are in league with 
the devil) seem afraid to open their mouths. One 
hears very little from the pulpit about the terrible 
persecution of the Russian Christians by a gang 
of criminals, and I do not remember seeing any 
protests from our bishops and clergy against the 
Red Sunday schools, where innocent children are 
taught to sing “‘ The blight of the world is Jesus,”’ 
‘“* We, the rebel children sing, Down with every 
Court and King! and other blasphemous ditties. 


““Lady Houston has rightly said in The 
Saturday Review that the promoters of the Red 
Sunday Schools are worse than Herod, for he only 
destroyed the bodies of the Innocents, while the 
Socialists destroy their souls. And yet the general 
attitude of evangelical clergy seems to be that “* the 
Church should keep out of politics.’’ But surely 
this is a denial of the very principle of Establish- 
ment? It is dissent, not churchmanship; The 
Modernists-cum-Socialists, however, have no 
scruples about using the pulpit for Socialist 
propaganda, and constantly affirm that Our Lord 
taught Socialism, and even Communism ! 

** 
Time to Wake Up! 

“* As no responsible leaders of the Church con- 
tradict them the public are gradually coming to 
believe that this is the official doctrine of the 
Church of England. It is time that evangelical 
and Conservative (I use the latter word in both 
its theological and political sense) clergy woke up 
and formed some sort of organisation to combat 
Socialism, Pacifism and Modernism. 

** It should never be forgotten that England was 
saved from the horrors of the French Revolution 
by the Evangelical Revival brought about by the 
preaching of John Wesley (who lived and died a 
loyal son of the Church of England), Whitefield 
and others. It is high time the Church Somnolent 
became the Church Militant, and launched a 
national crusade against the Marxist heresy. 

** What we want is a few more Lord Brentfords 
and Prebendary Goughs.—Yours for God, King 
and Country. H. James.” 
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These Traitors 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


“ War is there on the path along which humanity has got to tread and any moment it may spring 


upon us. . . You have the ferocious grin of war just above the horizon.” (Lioyp GEORGE. 
November 10th, 1984). 


HO now can deny that I was perfectly right in the warnings that I have been so long broad- 
casting and all I have said, week by week, in denouncement of this National Government? I 
have been attacked right and left, but the proof of what I said is to be found in—RESULTS. 


What are the results with which we are now faced after two years of National Government ? 


Germany has been permitted to re-arm and our defenceless Country has been brought within an ace 
of war. In the Daily Mail, Mr. Ward Price quotes from a statesman who is obviously Mr. Benes :— 


** The year 1935 will see the start of a swper-crisis in Europe. 


“« By next spring Germany will be entirely ready for war—even by her own high standards of 
readiness. 


** She will have her Reichswehr of 300,000 men (the figure named in her own armament pro- 


posals). They will be perfectly equipped with all modern weapons—automatic rifles, gas, tanks, 
even heavy artillery (though this is the weakest arm). 


** She will have 4,000 warplanes . . . 


** If numbers are wanted, Germany has 1,000,000 Black Guards and 2,000,000 Storm Troopers 
so well trained and disciplined that they can be mobilised in three days, whereas the armies of 
France, Italy, and Britain would need three weeks.”’ 


Russia is to-day even stronger than Germany, and Russia is and always will be the open enemy of 
the British Empire. 


In a letter which I wrote on the 9th April, 1932, to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, offering two hundred thousand pounds towards the cost of National Defence, 1 warned him 
that economy in our Forces of Defence was ‘‘ not economy.’’ But a base betrayal of the people’s safety. 


** Ponder for one moment, Mr. Chamberlain,’’ I wrote, ‘‘ and I think you will agree that no clearer 
warning could be given you of your grave responsibility—for you are the Watchman answerable to God 
and to your Country for the defence of the Nation. Can you, as Watchman, persist in a measure so 
fatally dangerous to the safety of your Country? ’’ If my advice—and no-one can deny that I was willing 
to pay for it handsomely—had been takeng England would not now be in the parlous condition in which 
she finds herself. Whose fault is it? 


~ 


The Money that has been wasted on conferences of every kind was the people’s money. In June 
1933, there was a World Conference, which everybody to-day has forgotten. I wrote of it at the time: 


‘“‘ It is a camouflage—a smoke screen—to hide the complete failure of the Prime Minister’s 
nefarious Disarmament Conferences, which he has made as an excuse to go continually peacocking 
round Europe and America, much to the amusement of the countries he has visited, who, while 
sniggering at his antics, whisper to each other: ‘ How much longer will England put up with this 
charlatan?’ ”’ 


And I said, all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy—but all play and no work makes—an English 
Prime Minister ! 


Now once again I repeat my warning. Are you all deaf, dumb, blind and paralytic? Do none of 


you care for England? The land of your birth—once great and glorious— now at the mercy of any 
invader. 
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That Ferocious Grin Mars 


By Kim 


R. LLOYD GEORGE is a past master in 

the art of a telling phrase, and his descrip- 

tion of the outlook in Europe will, let us 
hope, arouse the nation from their apathy. Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill are the 
only two British statesmen of to-day who have the 
courage to face the sinister situation developing 
in Europe and warn the public of the dangers 
which are unhappily looming nearer. 

We deplore the necessity which compels us 
week after week to return to the subject of the 
defencelessness of Britain owing to the chimera 
of disarmament which the present Government 
have pursued since 1931 and are still pursuing 
with a blind zest that is blissfully oblivious of 
that ferocious grin of war on the horizon. The 
Prime Minister, for instance, at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet, rambled along aimlessly with his usual 
involved Peace patter, still keeping all our eggs— 
not his, let us recollect—in the Geneva basket. 


On the same day, Mr. Baldwin, in the House 
of Commons, announced that the Government 
were going back to Geneva to attempt once more 
to get a Convention for the supervision and con- 
trol of the traffic in arms. Both of these politi- 
cians harped on the same old string, that they 
were seeking peace and could see no reason why 
peace should not be maintained In other words, 
they put forward with damnable reiteration their 
pious hopes against the overwhelming evidence 
of war preparation elsewhere, ignoring all the 
authorities who know, and in this wanton, and, 
we do not hesitate to say, unpatriotic, attitude in 
the face of facts are placing the nation in a more 
hopeless state of defencelessness with every day 
that passes. 


We Want Peace, But—— 

We all want peace here, of course. We would 
much rather not have any part or parcel in 
Europe’s quarrels, in what Mr. Ward Price des- 
cribes as Europe’s ‘‘ hatreds and hostilities,’ but 
it does not rest with us. Trade is improving, 
especially between ourselves and the Empire, 
Government stocks are buoyant, and a nation that 
is flourishing, with a vast and potential Empire 
overseas, Only wants peace. It is quite content 
to carry on as it is. But who in his senses can 
imagine for a moment that less fortunately 
situated nations are prepared to agree to the 
status quo for any longér than they are com- 
pelled? Germany, for instance. 

Germany is tightening her belt and her popula- 
tion are making great personal sacrifices in order 
that she can subjugate Europe and parcel it out 
as she desires. ‘‘ The year 1935 will see the start 
of a super-crisis in Europe,’’ says a Central 
European statesman to Mr. Ward Price. ‘‘ By 
next spring Germany will be entirely ready for 
war.’’ From then onwards, adds this authority, 


““ the peace of Europe will be at the mercy of an 
incident.” 


Marshal Petain, the greatest military authority 
in France, said only the other day that Germany’s 
possible production of 2,500 aeroplanes monthly 
has now been exceeded. By next spring, says 
Mr. Ward Price’s authority, she will have 4,000 
warplanes, and can mobilise if needed a million 
Black Guards and two millios Storm Troopers 
within three days. By the early summer of next 
year, says a special correspondent of the Daily 
Mail, she will certainly have a fleet of 25,000 
aeroplanes and quite possibly 50,000. She is said 
to have a manufacturing capacity of not less than 
1,000 aeroplanes weekly. According to Dr. 
Helmut Klotz, author of ‘‘ Germany’s Secret 
Armaments,’ she has now over 60,000 fully 
qualified pilots. 


The Most Formidable Power 

With this in front of them Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin bleat of peace and 
can see no reason why peace should not be main- 
tained. In the face of it they are meddling in the 
Saar, the very heart of the ‘‘ hatreds’’ and 
hostilities’ areas. So overwhelming is 
Germany’s strength, who is not bound by any of 
the Lilliputian rescripts or resolutions of the 
League of Nations, whose peril to ourselves is 
now fully demonstrated, that she is the most for- 
midable air and military nation in the world. We 
tried to tie her by cords and ropes, but the 
Teutonic Hercules has burst his bonds and 
enveloped us in them instead. 

The dramatic reversal of power is not as fully 
appreciated as it will be before many moons are 
past. It is an undeniable fact that air power will 
win the next war. France and Italy have only a 
manufacturing capacity of 1,250 aircraft a year, 
less than Germany can put out in three weeks, 
while we in Britain cannot produce more than 700 
a year, less than the German capability of a single 
week. Germany has a productive capacity to-day 
of five times that of the whole of the rest of the 
world together. 

Who anticipates that Germany with this vast 
destructive power will not use it immediately the 
hour has struck? The Germans are not a pacific 
people; they are essentially war-minded. They 
were not so far off from defeating the world in 
1914, but they are not going to make any mistake 
the next time. Moreover, the circumstances have 
changed entirely since 1914. No longer the 
mobilisation of armies and fleets, of trenches 
where the opposing armies dig themselves in and 
pursue a war of stalemate by exhaustion. 

‘“‘ Her new strategy,’’ says Mr. Ward Price, 
‘“‘ consists of air-attack upon civilian centres of 
population and sources of supply, supported by a 
superb striking force.’’ Consider what this 
means. It conclusively premises a sudden 
attack, an immediate avalanche of bombing planes, 
very probably an unprovoked attack. Within an 
hour easily of the order going forth, London and 
Paris can lie a mass of smoking ruins, a charnel 
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house where millions are dying or dead or 
writhing in agony. Such is the “ferocious grin”’ 
Mr. Lloyd-George can visualise. 


This is no highly-coloured picture. It is not 
what might occur, but what all the signs and por- 
tents indicate will occur. Germany to-day is 
treating foreigners in her midst with suspicion. 
She is a nation preparing for the harvest of war 
and she does not desire to let a whisper go abroad 
if she can help it. Newspaper correspondents are 
subjected to the severest espionage and any indis- 
cretion in the shape of the truth means imprison- 
ment or expulsion. Even travellers are arrested 
at the first suspicion that they are likely to see the 
secrets being prepared. Some view Hitler’s 
policy of anti-Judaism, as not really influenced by 
the mere dislike of Jews as Jews, but because the 
Jews are able to communicate with one another, 
manipulate the exchanges, and act in cohesion, or, 
in other words, that national secrets cannot be 
preserved with a Jewish population in the midst. 


It is certain at any rate that the Germans are 
isolating themselves and that they are organised 
in every way on a war basis for one definite reason, 
which most Germans understand. Are we not 
foolish to despise this Spartan attitude, and is not 
our Government assuming the most terrible 
responsibility by taking no counter steps to meet 
it? It is no exaggeration to say that, thanks to 


Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin, the lives and 
future of every man, woman and child are placed 
in utter jeopardy. They are gambling with our 
future and the future of those we love, and for 
what? In order to attempt to carry through their 
crazy policy of disarmament, in which we Britons 
are to set an example to the world of being the 
biggest fools the world has ever known! We are 
to be annihilated because the amour propre of Mr. 
MacDonald demands that his pacifist policy 
should not be reversed, and he is supported in this 
act of treachery to the nation by Mr. Baldwin. 


What can be done? Let us not preach a gospel 
of despair. The Daily Mail demands that we 
should build immediately 20,000 Warplanes. I 
will leave the technicalities of numbers, or of the 
thousands needed to train as pilots and bombers, 
but undoubtedly it is the only remedy. It neces- 
sitates new airplane factories to be instituted in 
hundreds, giving employment to thousands 
working day and night, it means the expenditure 
of anything up to one hundred millions—the price 
of neglect. 


It can be done if the nation has the will, for the 
money can be raised by loan if needed without 
any question. It is the only possible insurance 
against the otherwise inevitable crash. There is 
only one objection to it. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
is Prime Minister. 


The Ballot End War 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


N the suburb with which I am acquainted we 
I are a good deal troubled with people of one 
idea. Getting on in years, or having nothing 
else to do, they pursue their mental hobby until 
they get a little potty or cracky,”’ as my 
daughter calls them, and become a nuisance to 
their neighbours. 

There is one of these border-line cases in the 
next road. The League of Nations is his mania, 
and I cannot acquit our Vicar of contributing to 
his disorder for that excellent clergyman preaches 
every Sunday about Geneva, which has become 
with him an easy substitute for the Christian 
religion. 

The result on our poor friend is that he has 
become obsessed with these ideas, which he wants 
to apply in every direction. He argues that if it 
is saiate to prevent war by means of a League of 
Nations, you might also have Leagues to Prevent 
Death, or the Common Cold, or Poverty, or any 
other of our human ills, and he has converted 
quite a number of people in the neighbourhood 
to these ideas. 

His brightest notion, however, is a League of 
Nations for Dogs, of which we have a plague in 
this part-of the town. He argues that dogs are 
no more pugnacious or less reasonable than men, 
and that if men can be prevented from fighting by 
getting into one room and sitting round a table, 
dogs are probably open to the same idea. 


He tried the experiment in his own “‘ lounge- 
hall ” the other afternoon and nearly wrecked the 
place owing to the incorrigible pugnacity of an 
uncivilised Irish terrier which tried to apply 
sanctions to a German dachshund and involved 
all the assembled dogs in a general scrap. 


This gentleman is, of course, a member of the 
League of Nations Union, and showed me the 
other day a number of green, blue, pink, and 
yellow leaflets which he has received as guides to 
the application of the ‘‘ Peace or War”’ ballot 
in our suburb. 


These leaflets, written in a bright and chatty 
style, which reminds me of our Vicar’s Sermons, 
explain the various questions which make up the 
referendum. 

Thus the canvasser is told (in the green form) 
that he or she will find it ‘‘ great fun *’ to canvass 
the householder. He must pay special attention 
to such people as put difficult questions, since they 
are most ‘‘ worth while,’’ and must tell them 
“‘ frankly ’’ that he cannot answer them, but that 
next day they will be called upon ‘‘ by a Mr. R.”’ 
who is to satisfy their doubts. My besotted friend 
insists that this ‘‘ Mr. R.’’ must be either 
Ramsay MacDonald or Robert Cecil. 

Then in the pink form there is the advice, 
which is to be given to all householders, that this 
country must be prepared to pay the “ price” in 
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order to encourage advocates of disarmament in 
other nations. This is a delicate way of saying 
that the taxpayer is to be relieved of the cost of the 
Army and the Navy, and is to take virtue upon 
himself for putting the money in his pocket and 
standing defenceless in the face of a covetous 
world. It is a very pretty appeal at once to the 
. greed and the hypocrisy of the electorate. 

But the cream of these papers is Question V, 
which is actually an attempt to recommend a sort 
of war to the British householder under the guise 
of peace. The difficulty with the League of 
Nations, of course, is the same as the difficulty 
with the dogs in our street. There is always 
some uncivilised animal which is out for the other 
dog’s bone, or the other dog’s throat. Therefore 
in the last resort the League of Nations has either 
to submit to this wicked breaker-of-the-peace, or 
make war upon it—and that of course is exactly 
the thing which this ‘‘ Peace Ballot ”’ is to prove 
will never happen. 

The efforts of the League of Nations scribe to 
hint that it may have to make war without actually 
calling it war reminded me of some delicate 
spinster trying to tell a male guest where the 
water-closet is without calling it a water-closet. 
Indeed she will not even call it a lavatory, since 
that once-innocent word is now supposed to be 
tainted with a coarse significance. 


Punishment Indicated 
War, in League of Nations “ literature,’’ is 
usually called ‘‘ sanctions,’’ and, for the British 
householder, this. French word, which I believe 
means some sort of legal punishment, is divided 
into two, and thus translated : 


(a) Economic and non-military measures 
(b) If necessary military measures. 


There was evidently a sharp division among the 
Intelligentsia about (b); but the more logical or 
more ferocious among them seem to have argued 
that a ‘‘ peace breaker ’’ might have the spirit to 
resent (a) which being interpreted means a boy- 
cott or blockade, by making war upon the boy- 
cotters and the blockaders. 

In that case, they argued, there would be 
nothing for it but “‘ military measures,” in other 
words war, which would be made as safe and as 
little glorious as possible by all the others uniting 
to pounce on the peace-breaker. 

But it would never do to mention war as the 
ultimate ‘‘ sanction,’’ so our spinster thus 
delicately describes what the League would 
do :—‘‘ use all measures that may be required to 
bring the attack to an end.’’ 


Having got round all these difficult corners we 
come to what is probably the real object of this 
peace ballot, in Question IV: 

Should the manufacture and sale of armaments for 
private profit be prohibited by national agreement ? 
Here we see the little pinch of Socialism which 
makes up the salad, and here we come to another 

explanation—this time on blue paper. 

There are, of course, Conservative Members of 
the League of Nations Union, who contrive by 
some subtle intellectual process to combine their 


faith in the Navy and the Army with enthusiasm 
for disarmament. Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
a good many others who cultivate the ladies 
(politically) are in this swim. 


It was, therefore, a little difficult for the League 
of Nations Union to get away with Question IV, 
but they managed somehow. When the Conser- 
vative Members of the Union discovered the trick, 
they made what might be called an unholy row 
about it, and insisted upon sending out still 
another explanation—which accounts for the blue 
paper. 


In this blue paper, the householder is told of 
the various reasons why he should not vote for 
Question IV, as for example: 

the immense extension of National arsenals 


which would at once become necessary, and the 
increase to taxation this would involve. 


The Paper Chase 
All this is to explain why the Peace Ballot, like 
a seidlitz powder, has a blue paper to be taken 
with the white paper. But I gather there is some 
doubt if the blue paper is being circulated. 


Thus Sir Austen Chamberlain said in the House 
of Commons on Thursday (8th November), that 
in spite of an undertaking that ‘‘ wherever they 
circulated their green paper they would circulate 
this... . blue paper . . . . sooner than circulate 
the Blue Paper, a large number of their branch 
organisations are circulating no reasons at all.” 


So much then for the Blue Paper, the White 
Paper, the Green Paper and the Pink Paper, in 
which the League of Nations Union (or the 
National Declaration Committee), lucidly explains 
itself to the great British public. I could not 
advise the public on the proper use to make of all 
this paper without departing from that propriety 
and delicacy of thought and language for which, 
as we have seen, the League of Nations Union is 
justly famous. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush" news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


"The Patriot” 
“The National Review” 


and 
their humble servant 


"The Saturday Review” 
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Britannica 


(Or the Great Peace Ballot and what became of it). 


I heard a poor dove acrooning in its eyrie; 
I heard a poor dove amoaning in a tree. 
Its tail was nearly out and its wings were torn and miry, 
And ‘“‘ Coo! ’’ said the poor bird, and ‘‘ Look,’’ said he 
‘“* What the League of Nations Union has done to me.”’ 


** Oh, Dove of Peace,’ said I (for I recognised the creature’s 
Looks), ‘‘ What cruel foe has done you grievous hurt? 

What fierce bird of war has spoiled your pretty features? ”’ 
** Coo! ”’ said the bird, and his tone was somewhat curt : 

** It’s the League of Nations Union that’s been and done me dirt.”’ 


““ Come, come,’’ I cried, ‘‘ do you mean to say they bicker, 
All these high-souled people that are outlawing strife? ’’ 
‘** Do they? ”’ said the bird, and he gave a sort of snicker. 
** Just you scratch a pacifist and watch him draw his knife. 
If you dare to disagree with him he’ll likely have your life.” 


** But tell me,’’ I cried, ‘‘ who started the shimozzle ? 
Who threw the first brick or said the ugly word ? 
Did Mr. Noel Baker bump John Simon on the nozzle, 
1 Or was it Austen Chamberlain gave Gilbert M. the bird? ”’ 
‘* Just listen,’’ said the dove, “‘ and I'll tell you what occurred.”’ 


‘* We simply must do something,’’ said Lord Robert Cecil, 
A very worthy fellow, but potty in the head, 

** For Disarmament’s a wash-out and the League’s a leaking vessel, 
And we'll all wake up one morning and find ourselves dead, 
What about a big Peace Ballot? That should do the trick,’’ he said. 


‘* Good! ’’ said Gilbert Murray. ‘ Fine! ’’ said Noel Baker. 
To the Samuelites and the Socialists the scheme was full of charm. 
‘* If that don’t hit the Government,’’ said Lansbury, “‘ I’m a Quaker; 
If we word the questions craftily it’s bound to do them harm, 
When we go round telling people that its wicked to re-arm.”’ 


So out came the Questionnaire. ‘‘ A swindle! ”’ cried Sir Austen. 
‘* A fraudulent prospectus,’’ said Sir John ‘‘ would cheat us less.”’ 
And soon the wells of obloquy each party was exhaustin’, 
In multicoloured leaflets and in letters to the Press. 
And Reds and Conchies mucking in and adding to the mess. 
Said the Government ‘‘ You can’t bamboozle people with this document. 
You know quite well the questions can’t be answered ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No.’ 
To poison people’s minds and give the Cabinet the knock you meant, 
Which even for a pacifist is hitting pretty low, 
So post your precious ballot round. We know where it will go.” 


** Alas, poor Peace,”’ I murmured, “‘ in this brandishing of massy fists 
You’ve come off rather badly, and I’m bound to think,’ said I, 

‘* That trickery and truculence are all you get from pacifists, 
To keep the peace you'd better let the Statesmen have a try, 

And let the crooks and Conchies find some smellier fish to fry.” 
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Will the Princes Save India 


By Hamish Blair 
(The Man on the Spot) 


DISPUTE of some acuteness has arisen in 
India with reference to the position of the 
Princes vis-d-vis Federation. The Maha- 
raja of Patiala has just made a speech in which he 
insists that the entry of the States into the pro- 
posed Federation depends, and always has 
depended, upon “ the guarantees for their internal 
sovereignty which they consider essential for safe- 
guarding their future ’’; and also upon the ques- 
tion whether ‘‘in the Government of the Federation 
they are given authority and influence proportion- 
ate to their political and historical importance.’’ 
The Maharaja added, somewhat significantly, 
‘* Whether the proposals as they finally emerge 
from the Joint Parliamentary Committee will 
satisfy these conditions is a matter on which it is 
not possible to prophesy.’’ Incidentally, he 
claimed to speak for the other chiefs in the matter. 
According to the Maharaja of Patiala, therefore, 
the Princes are entirely at liberty to accept or reject 
any Federation proposal which may emanate from 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee if it fails to 
satisfy the above conditions. 


A Legal Bombshell 

But a few days ago there was published in Delhi 
an opinion handed to the late Jam of Nawanagar 
(Ranjitsinhji) a year or two ago by certain eminent 
English K.C.’s whom he had consulted as to the 
constitutional rights of the Princes in this very 
connection. This legal deliverance appears to con- 
flict with the view taken by the Maharaja, and 
presumably by the other Punjab Chiefs. 

Learned counsel consider that the States have a 
theoretical claim to stand out from the Federation 
if they are not given adequate safeguards, but go 
on to express the opinion that in practice this right 
has lapsed. The British Government is 
‘* irretrievably ’’ committed to a scheme of Federal 
Government for India, with responsibility at 
the Centre and ‘‘ with a large measure of support 
from the Princes.’’ The view of the K.C.’s is, 
therefore, that the Princes are also ‘“‘irretrievably”’ 
in the soup. 

Now, as the Madras Mail points out, it is prac- 
tically impossible for the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, or anybody else, to guarantee the 
Princes against interference with their internal 
sovereignty. The White Paper expressly contem- 
plates such interference, and would arm the 
Federation with powers to deal with recalcitrant 
States. Or, as the K.C.’s rather neatly put it, 
‘“‘the thumbscrew of political pressure will be 
tightened on the non-federating thumbs.’’ If 
this, or anything like it, should emerge as a recom- 
mendation of the Parliamentary Committee, the 
Princes will be justified, according to the Maharaja 
of Patiala, in saying ‘“‘ No, thank you”’ to the 


Federation scheme. 


Then will come the tug of war. It is quite certain 


that Messrs. Baldwin, MacDonald and Hoare will 
do their utmost to ‘‘ persuade ’’ the Princes to come 
in—all the more so because the K.C.’s hold that 
the entire business will fall to the ground unless 
the whole lot join. Fifty per cent., which was the 
minimum modestly fixed by Sir Samuel, will be no 
good whatever. 

It is also quite certain that the Government of 
India could concuss any individual ruler on whom 
it laid its heavy hand. In fact, it does this fre- 
quently. Few years pass without the deposition 
of some Prince; generally for misrule, but always 
because he has added to the misdemeanour of bad 
government the crime of defying the suzerain 
Power. 


But if the Princes hang together it will be much ~ 


more difficult to hang them separately. That is 
where the interest of the coming struggle will lie. 
It is of course obvious that the rulers hate the 
Federation proposals like poison and will resort to 
every possible device to scotch them. They have, 
however, been so largely cowed by the methods of 
the Government of India that it remains to be 
seen whether they will have the courage to 
denounce them as a body. From the utterance of 
the Maharaja of Patiala it almost looks as if they 
were prepared to take the bull by the horns. 
Another significant speech was made last week by 
the Dewan of Mysore, who has been one of the 
greatest enthusiasts for the White Paper up to 
now. 
Sounding the Alarm 

Sir Mirza Ismail, however, addressing the 
Mysore Representative Assembly, referred to the 
Federation scheme in language very different from 
his previous utterances. He spoke of an All- 
India Federation as “‘ a distant goal, as seems not 
unlikely from the present trend of events.” 


Unless the Dewan of Mysore has been specially 
impressed by the voting at the Bristol Conference, 
this speech can hardly mean anything but that 
the Ruler of Mysore, for, one has taken alarm at 
the prospect which is opening out for the Princes 
under the proposed Federation scheme. Possibly 
he begins to doubt the wisdom of accepting 
Bangalore as a bribe in view of the furious local 
opposition which the rendition proposal has 
stirred up both among Europeans. and 
Mahomedans. At all events, should Mysore (the 
second largest State in India) back out of 
Federation in the South and Patiala (the doyen of 
the Punjab Princes) in the North, the entire 
house of cards would come within measurable 
distance of collapse. 

Is India going to be saved, not by the merchant 
princes of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, but by 
the hereditary Princes of the Indian States? If that 
does happen, the Princes will have more than 
justified their existence. 

India, 28 October, 1934, 
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Heading for Bankruptcy 


A True Conservative Policy Wanted 
By Col. Sir Thomas A. Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


T is one of the most amazing facts of recent 
history that Mr. Stanley Baldwin has for so 
long succeeded in deluding this country into 

accepting the belief that he is a Conservative. 
Even staunch Tories would hardly have allowed, 
prior to the formation of this hotch-potch 
Government, that Mr. Baldwin could really 
identify himself, to the exclusion of all perceptible 
difference, with the aims and policy of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. Yet at least as early as 
1924 this unholy alliance was strongly fore- 
shadowed. 

In that year, just as the country was sighing 
with relief at having got rid of its Socialist 
government, a treaty with Germany was arranged 
under the auspices of Mr. Baldwin concerning 
which that honest man later stated, ‘‘ We have 
made the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee subject as a 
whole to only one condition—that Germany must 
join the League of Nations.’” Whereupon Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, speaking at Hull, declared 
that he did not care which party had got Germany 
into the League. He said to them, “‘ Thank you 
and bless you for having done it.’”’ And the Con- 
servative Central Office, in its ‘‘ Election Notes 
for Conservative Speakers and Workers," 
included the story of this unnatural conjunction, 
as a fact of which speakers could boast. 


Disastrous Results 
Not unnaturally, the Conservative Party lost 
that election, with what disastrous results we know 
only too well. The sequent two years of Socialist 
Government came to a climax which a blind man 
and a cockney newspaper-seller summed up 
pithily in my hearing. 


‘* What’s all this fuss about, Bill? Where’s 
everybody rushing to? ”’ 


“Oh, they’re all going to Downing Street. 
It’s the Government.”’ 


‘* Government? Why? What have they done 
now?” 


** Done! they’ve spent every b—— penny, and 
now they’re running! ”’ 


And now, while Members of Parliament and 
such are congratulating themselves and each other 
on the splendid work of the dear National Govern- 
ment, we are likely to find ourselves in that precise 
situation of every penny spent yet again. A 
weary country has once more reiterated the lesson, 
delivered already one would think ad nauseam, 
that if it cannot find a true Conservative policy 
and true Conservative leaders, it prefers real and 
open Socialism to Socialism-slowed-down and 
posturing beneath a false and once honourable 
name, This, and this alone, is the lesson of every 


General election since 1922, and this is the 
explanation of the appalling results of the recent 
municipal elections. 


Appalling is, in fact, a mild word to apply to 
the situation that confronts us, for no less a sum 
than £300,000,000 passes through the hands of 
the municipalities every year and it is local rates 
(as even Mr. Ramsay MacDonald once acknow- 
ledged) that press most heavily upon industry. 
How useless, how farcical, is the self-congratula- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the 
rehabilitation of our National finances, when a 
greater part of the nation is heading straight for 
local bankruptcy. 


To preserve the facade while permitting the 
undermining of the foundations is hardly a brilliant 
achievement, particularly when that undermining, 
which the local successes of Socialism most 
assuredly represent, is the direct result of the dis- 
gusting pusillanimity of the Chancellor’s own 
party. 

“Sins of the Fathers... .” 


Already many English towns have piled up debts 
which will rest heavily upon, not only the rate- 
payers’ children, but their grandchildren, a per- 
formance of doubtful integrity and most certainly 
financially unsound. Rates soaring to twenty 
shillings in the pound receive a bare couple of 
lines in the Press to-day, and now comes the news 
that the Sheffield Socialists, for instance, are about 
to expend a further five million pounds. One 
wonders if they will follow the example of their 
(Socialist) predecessors in that unhappy city, who, 
a few years ago, borrowed £1,500,000 at 5 per 
cent., spent £800,000, and banked the remainder 
at 34 per cent.!! 


The vast financial powers of the municipalities 
are far from generally realised, nor is it often con- 
sidered that the various corporations, county 
councils and the rest, are now far too involved for 
any one town to have the power, even though 
possessed of the desire, to set its own house in 
order. A campaign for real municipal economy— 
an essential part of any true Conservative scheme 
of Government—<would necessitate a thorough 
overhauling and simplification of this network, 
and must be conducted on a national scale. Con- 
versely a Socialistic preponderance carries with it 
even greater powers than are at first obvious, and 
affects bodies elected on an anti-socialist vote. 


So, through. the lack of real Conservatism, we 
are left again to cry, ‘‘ God Help us!” and to 
fear that if national socialism chastised us with 
whips, local socialism may well chastise us with 
scorpions, 
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The Life Lord Carson 


By J. H. Morgan, K.C., DLL. 


GREAT historian, catechised as to the 

practical utility of his vocation, confessed 

that the study of history might not make 
men wise but that it would certainly make them 
sad. Everyone who reads Mr. Ian Colvin’s book, 
‘“* The Life of Lord Carson,’’ Vol. II, (Gollancz, 
15s. net), as every good Englishman should, will 
assuredly rise from his reading of it a sadder and, 
we hope, especially if he be a politician, a wiser 
man. He may even, if he takes counsel by its 
great example, become a nobler one. And its 
readers, one is thankful to reflect, will be many. 

For it is brilliantly written, as, indeed, one would 
expect from the greatest master of political satire 
of our day and generation. What is more im- 
portant, Mr. Colvin never allows his brilliance to 
get the better of his conscientiousness. He is a 
conscientious historian, at once attracted and 
inspired by the moral elevation of his subject, the 
man of whom one of his most acrid opponents, 
Tim Healy, declared in a rare spiritual moment 
** T would trust my soul with Carson.” 

It is a melancholy story which Mr. Colvin has 
to tell whenever the scene is laid in Westminster. 
But it is a truly inspiring story whenever the scene 
shifts to Ulster, full of hope and encouragement for 


. the younger generation in politics. Carson saved 


Ulster for the United Kingdom by his exertions, 
and he may yet, if our latter-day politicians will 
take the lesson of this book to heart, save India 
for the Empire by his example. 


Ireland and India 


Of the parallel between Ireland and India which 
is as close as the relations at the present moment 
between ‘‘ Swaraj”’ and Sinn Fein are intimate, 
one might say much. In 1910-1914 there was then, 
even as there is now, a Government in England 
which, though not a Coalition in name, agreed 
to owe its continued existence to the support of an 
alien-element, the Irish Nationalists, who were 
committed, even as the ‘‘ National Labour” 
element to-day is committed, by ‘“‘ pledges” to 
an organisation the ultimate aim of which was the 
disruption of the British connection—in that case 
their Irish-American  paymasters of the 
Clan-na-Gael. The price the Nationalists exacted 
of the Liberal Government in 1910 for their 
continued support was the redemption of those 
pledges. 

The Liberal Government was forced to pay the 
price by the introduction of the Home Rule Bill, 
but attempted to save its face, and to quiet its 
secret apprehensions, by the insertion of 
‘“‘ safeguards.”” Then as now, there were 
members of the Government, in particular the 
Prime Minister of the day, Mr. Asquith, who, 
before they were shackled to their new political 
bedfellows, had been vociferous in their protests 
that they would never be a party to such a sur- 
render. Faced with an “‘ ultimatum,’’ as Mr. 
Colvin justly describes it, from Mr. Redmond in 


February 1910, Mr. Asquith reported to the King 
that ‘‘ in view of these exorbitant demands ’’ cer- 
tain of his colleagues were of the opinion that “‘ the 
wisest and most dignified course for Ministers was 
at once to tender their resignations.” 
Unfortunately Mr. Asquith, ‘‘ the man with the 
strong face and the weak knees,’’ as Carson, with 
an intimate and secret experience of him during 
this tortuous period, characterised him, did not’ 
adopt ‘‘ the wisest and most dignified course.” 
The lure of continuance in office was too strong. 
He and his colleagues surrendered. But he had 
reckoned without a man to whom neither office nor 
the ultimate chances of office presented the slightest 
temptation to compromise with his convictions. 
That man was Carson. The moment the Home 
Rule Bill was introduced, he returned all his 
briefs, threw prudence to the winds, and placed 
himself at the head of the forlorn hope of Ulster. 
Men often admire most the qualities which they 
possess least, and this spectacle of a moral courage 
which none of them possessed and a disinterested- 
ness which none of them could claim had an almost 
hypnotic effect on Asquith and his colleagues. 


Carson’s Conquests 


Asquith, as we now know from Mr. Colvin’s 
book, was so ‘* moved ’’ by Carson’s speeches in 
the House that he was constrained to write and tell 
him as much, adding fearfully, with one eye on his 
Irish masters, that the tribute was “ without 
prejudice.’’ A whole series of billets-doux, now 
given to the world by Mr. Colvin, preceded and 
followed the tribute, in which Asquith invited 
Carson to secret talks in secret places. Mr. 
Churchill, having begun with derision followed by 
threats, became so abashed in the presence of 
Carson’s unflinching integrity that to the immense 
indignation of Mr. Redmond he hauled down the 
green flag and hoisted a white one. 

Mr. Lloyd George, characteristically, laid a trap 
—he called it a ‘‘ safeguard ’’ for Ulster—and was 
equally foiled. The moral ascendency of Carson 
at Westminster was complete. It is evident from 
these pages that nothing but the sudden eruption 
of the Great War saved the Liberal Government 
of that day from collapse. They were only too 
glad to avail themselves of that emergency as a pre- 
text for a short measure to suspend the operation 
of the Parliament Act as the lever by which, at 
one time, they had fondly hoped to force the 
** Home Rule Bill ” on to the Statute Book. 

The completeness of Carson’s victory only be- 
came apparent when the Coalition Government of 
notorious memory surrendered to the gunmen at 
the end of 1921. Abject though that surrender 
was, there was one point on which even the 
Coalition Government dared not capitulate—the 
enforced inclusion of ‘*‘ Ulster ” in the new ‘‘ Free 
State.’’ Even as it was, there was a moment in the 
Lords debate on that surrender, the moment when 
Carson intervened with the greatest speech of 
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modern times, at which his terrific exposure of the 
great betrayal nearly brought the Government 
down. 

The ‘‘ sob-stuff ”’ of Mr. Lloyd George’s con- 
fident prophecy that “‘ the sorrows ”’ of the Sinn 
Feiners ‘* will now become our sorrows and their 
joys our joys ’’ was blasted by Carson’s speech 
like so much gun-cotton. But the self-interest of 
politicians in office and all their expectant placemen 
was too strong for Carson. He saved Northern 
Ireland; Southern Ireland he could not save. 

All that he prophesied, not merely then but, as 
Mr. Colvin reminds us, as early as 1910, as the 
inevitable result of the political cowardice of our 
own Governments has come true. The 
“* safeguards ”’ of the so-called “‘ treaty,’’ like the 
“* safeguards ’’ of the Home Rule Bill which pre- 
ceded it, have turned out to be of no more value 
than the parchment on which they were engrossed. 
He put the whole case against the catchword 
“* safeguard,’ now again so fashionable in another 
connection among politicians advocating some- 
thing in which they do not believe and proposing 
something in which they have no confidence, in one 
trenchant sentence: ‘‘ The moment you have set 
up your ‘ subordinate’ Parliament, or your ‘ co- 
ordinate’ Parliament or, what I think it will be, your 
dominating Parliament, there is only one way in 
which it can operate and that is by absolute trust."’ 
A “safeguard” is only another name for mis- 
trust. It springs from a secret conviction that 
absolute trust will be abused. It is an attempt not 
to defeat the abuse, but to silence those who 
foretell it. 


So it has proved in Ireland, as the Irish 
Loyalists only too bitterly know. The “ retro- 
gression, rags and empty stomachs’’ which 
Carson foretold is there for every visitor to see. 
The reader can apply the parallel with which we 
began for himself. Little more than a year ago, 
Lord Carson, emerging from his retirement, 
electrified the annual Conservative Conference, 
who rose at him like one man, with just such a 


- speech on the surrender to ‘* Swaraj ’’ as that with 


which, twelve years earlier, he had denounced the 
surrender to Sinn Fein. 


Once again a British Government’s policy of 
surrender trembled in the balance. Once again 
the division was postponed to give the party 
organisation time to recover from the shock to its 
self-confidence and to gather the frightened sheep 
into the party fold. But that speech still echoes 
in the ears of all who heard it. 


Only the other day, just a year after its delivery, 
the same conventicle met again—met and 
remembered. Another division was taken and the 
advocates of surrender just managed to obtain one 
of those ‘‘ moral victories”’ with which men 
disguise to themselves the omen of an imminent 
defeat. If the younger generation in politics who 
are disturbed by the present drift of the Govern- 
ment’s policy will read Mr. Colvin’s book and take 
heart from its illustrious example, they will prevail 
and nought can stand against them. In the long 
run there is nothing which Englishmen, even in 
politics, admire so much as courage. 


China’s Own Circus 


By Ignatius Phayre 


Shanghai. 

HERE is shrill joy in this teeming gateway 

of East and West along the turbid 

Whangghoo. Excitement reigns in our 
human warrens of Chapei—where last year we 
picked up 24,000 dead babies that were “‘ not 
wanted.’’ Nobody cared; it was the usual col- 
lection, and, as such, had no news value for our 
Press either foreign or vernacular. 


Our blue sky these days is full of roaring, 
stunting aircraft, all of them for sale, all war- 
ranted to do the maximum of mischief to any foe 
of China’s Government—whether domestic (these 
are many) ; or foreign, which can only be Japan. 


Now look up at those alien salesmen from our 
Chapei rookeries. Only three winters ago these 
mazy burrows were a blazing, explosive hell of 
terror as General Shirakawa pressed his attack 
upon Tsai Ting-chai and the retreating Nineteenth 
Route Army. 


Those frightful nights of death and maiming 
have made the Chinese air-minded. Big business 
hints were passed by aircraft firms abroad, and 
here are their drummers with samples of whole- 


sale killing gear. Shanghai is thrilled with them 
—especially when French and German demon- 
strators nearly collide on top of the flimsy 
tenements. 


Crowds turn out for this heavenly circus. 
Yellow mobs of millions sway and surge in the 
lanes to see their own men of substance swooped 
up skyward over the Whangghoo and then down 
as far as Woosung. The British do their 
damnedest tricks, and then the Italian ‘“‘ ace,” 
Major Mario de Bernardi, goes one better. This 
flier has lured Shanghai for weeks with a new 
pursuit plane that is scarlet in colour and death- 
defying in feats. 


Slant-eyed shopmen screamed as that reckless 
Roman looped and rolled, cavorting upside down 
over huts that are like hen roosts on an intensive 
poultry farm. Bernardi is to Shanghai (even the 
white Settlement and French Concession) what 
General Balbo was to Chicago last year—a 
staggering ad. for Italy’s new cloud-craft of war. 
Sales aplenty has that ace made. 


But when all is said and done victory rests 
with the Americans. And, mark you, it was 
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mainly against these that Koki Hirota, the suave 
but forceful Foreign Minister in Tokyo, directed 
his ‘‘ White Hands Off China ”’ hints and warn- 
ings. For these Yanks can turn out planes as 
freely (and almost as cheaply) as Henry Ford can 
assemble his myriad motor cars in the magia 
whizz-hells of Detroit and Dearborn. 


American sales are already immense. Over at the 
Hangchow ’drome our Chief of Staff, General 
Ma Chung-yen, will proudly point to an overhead 
swarm—thirty or more—of Nanking’s training, 
bombing, scouting and intercepting "planes. 


All Ma’s cadet-pilots use American machines. 
At the big aviation school outside that city you'll 
hear yellow lads gurgle in true ‘‘ Amurrikan ”’ at 
instructors who came from the great Randolph 
Field centre near San Antonio in far-off Texas. It 
was this new sky force of China, based on Hang- 
chow, that downed the Fukian rebels and baffled 
their attempts to raid the cities of northern and 
central Chekiang. 


Money to Burn 

Just how many armies roam through China’s 
vastness no man can say. But all their war- 
lords want these winged killers. And a 
** defensive ’’ China seems to have money to burn 
for bombs—explosive, incendiary and gaseous. 
So America has found a flourishing export trade. 
With a single U.S. concern (that has a capital 
of £8,000,000) our Nanking Government, which 
can never be wholly found in Nanking — has 
already spent over $7,500,000. 


Twenty more of America’s most powerful 
bombers have just been put ashore here. This is 
very comforting to both parties in the deal, and 
very disturbing to Sanjuro Hayashi, who 
succeeded the fierce Sadao Araki as Japan’s 
Imperial Minister of War 


Each of these huge U.S. hornets carry 1,200 Ib. 
of specially destructive bombs. They can fly. 1,700 
miles without re-fuelling at a speed of 219 miles 
an hour. We of Shanghai, who handle more 
than half of all China’s imports and exports, 
heard much gloating about these foreign dimmers 
of Japan’s Rising Sun before they winged their 
zoomy way to Hangchow’s ‘‘ American’’ aero- 
drome. 


They could (the salesmen here maintain) hop 
over into Japan to raise flaming hell, and then 
return to China’s coast with petrol for at least 
three more hours of flying. And on the sky-road 
of attack they could show machine-gun tails to the 
best of Nippon’s pursuing planes, besides leaving 
these in the lurch through a superiority of over 
twenty miles an hour. 


America’s best demonstrator here in Shanghai is 
that dare devil Captain Frank Hawks. He 
brought us a lovely specimen and beat all records 
for sales with it. This is the new Curtis-Wright 
Condor. She loads 2,500 Ib. of bombs of-all sort, 
warranted to smash and slay any city in short 
order. Besides this she mounts five .30 calibre 
machine guns; one on top of the fuselage behind 
the pilot, another half way between the wings and 


tail, and three more in the fuselage behind the 
passengers. And one wicked barrel sends a 
deluge of lightning shots down through the floor 
at an ‘‘ inferior.” 


This monster runs into money—nearly £25,000. 
Its interior can be converted into an aerial 
ambulance to carry twelve wounded men. Or the 
craft can be turned into a troop carrier (like the 
Vickers’ ‘‘ Victor’’?) swooping 24 Chinese 
warriors in full kit with racks for their rifles, as 
well as grenades, barbed wire and field tools. 


As a bomber this type has a range of 1,200 
miles. It’s two Cyclone engines are the same as 
were used in the U.S. ‘‘ Douglas’ giant plane 
which crossed the American continent from 
Pacific to Atlantic (Los Angeles—New York, 
over 3,000 miles) in thirteen hours four minutes. 
China’s uncountable armies are mightily pleased 
with this timely product of President Roosevelt’s 
New Deal.” 


These Yankee demonstrators have a suasive 
line of talk. Captain Hawks reminds prospective 
buyers that while ‘‘ you can do anything with 
bayonets—except sit on them,”’ these war engines 
of the sky will also serve pastoral uses. Load 
up your big bomber (he explains), or the troop 
carrier with finely-ground sodium arsenite, and 
lo! rural China’s myriad farmers have a potent 
friend and ally against the locust swarms that 
devour his rice and millet and melons. 


Grand Selling Talk 

You fix a spraying gear to the wings of the new 
** dove,”’ and the pilot—himself shielded from the 
poison dust—can charge and barge into those 
winged foes of old Pharaoh with havocky results 
that would baffle Moses himself, who called up 
the curse of Egypt on the east wind. Have not 
even the stolid British shown this miracle of con- 
version in Northern Rhodesia, using the Hercules 
air liner against locusts in flight that blot out the 
sun? 


This is grand selling talk in China for U S. 
armaments. So Drummer Hawks, who is as care- 
ful as young Lindbergh and fearless as Old Nick, 
drove a zooming trade with our Tuchuns until a 
minor crash at Nanchang put him and his new. 
bomber out of business for a spell, to the dismay 
of the United States Association of Aircraft 
Manufacturers. 


Meanwhile the Shanghai correspondent of the 
Rengo Shimbun Sha—the Reuter’s of Japan— 
has been sending shocked and wrathful tidings to 
its chief, the well-known Yukichi Iwanaga of 
Osaka. Why is America—the great Disarmer 
and Peace-preacher to us all—allowed to sell ultra- 
modern weapons of death in East Asia to the 
detriment of Japan? Even that $50,000,000 of a 
grain and cotton loan from the United States is 
fast melting in these hurtful, uneatable goods. 


Japan is worried over this. But in China those 
U.S. war merchants are hailed as benefactors. 
And their salesmen are getting rich. Can you 
wonder that Japan is angry, seeing that these 
American exports are chiefly aimed at her? 
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The R.AF. and the Future 


By Oliver Stewart 


HE time has come when it is necessary to 
direct attention once more at the unsatis- 
factory condition of Great Britain’s air 

defences. It has been accepted that expansion of 
the Royal Air Force is necessary and plans for 
that expansion have been announced. When it 
has been completed it will still leave this country 
far from that aerial parity which is supposed to be 
essential for her security; but it will be at least 
a step in the right direction. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, aerial strength is so complex a thing that Air 
Force expansion alone is not enough; three other 
things must. go with it: technical advance, com- 
mercial air line progress and the formation of an 
adequate reservoir of trained air pilots. 

Without technical advance at least as rapid as 
that in any other country numerical expansion is a 
delusion and may be a dangerous delusion. With- 
out commercial air line progress and the establish- 
ment- throughout the Empire of ‘chains of 
strategically situated aerodremes there can be no 
real increase in air strength. Mobility is one of the 
greatest advantages enjoyed by an air force, but 
it cannot make use of its mobility without embryo 
ground organisation and the only way yet devised 
for providing that organisation is through the 
medium of the commercial air lines. Without an 
adequate reserve of trained pilots no air force could 
last long enough to be effective. The wastage of 
machines in war is enormous. - That has been 
pointed out again and again by eminent 
specialists. The wastage of pilots is also enor- 
mous,. but it takes longer to replace them. 


Private Owners 
It is not my purpose in this article to deal with 
the technical side of air defence. I have mentioned 
it before and its urgency remains. But the 
establishment of.a reservoir of pilots will be dealt 
with, the present position outlined and the 
necessary action suggested. 


The number of private aeroplane owners in this 
country is exceedingly small, being in fact only 
about 500. There are a good many flying clubs, 
a score of which are Government assisted. Their 
membership is divided up into flying and non- 
flying members and the flying members of the 
Government assisted clubs number more than 
2,500 with about the same number of non-flying 
members. On the 3lst December, 1933, the last 
date on which official statistics on this point are 
available, 1,569 members held ‘‘ A’”’ pilots’ 
licences. In addition to the Government assisted 
clubs there are about 42 independent clubs. 
These are mostly much smaller clubs than the 
others, but accurate figures as to their member- 
ship and work are not available. 


At the end of 1933 there were 2,611 people 
altogether holding ‘‘ A ’’ licences and 441 holding 
“‘B” licences. A proportion of these would not 
be available on account of age or ill health or sex 


for training as service pilots in a time of national 
emergency. Probably the extent of the reservoir 
of pilots which could be called upon to make good 
wastage in the air force, is about 2,000. Of these 
only about half, or 1,000, would be able to play an 
effective part in an Air Force squadron without 
extensive additional training. 

If this number is compared with the numbers for 
other countries it will be found to be unusually 
small. France has not a very large reservoir of 
potential service pilots; but Germany has a large 
one and so has the United States of America. 
Russia is supposed to be forming an enormous 
reserve of pilots, although it is almost impossible 
to obtain really accurate information about the 
aerial activities in that country. 


More Landing Grounds Wanted 


Private flying should be the source from which 
pilots could be obtained in a time of national 
emergency, and it is therefore clear that everything 
possible should be done to stimulate an increase 
in private flying. So far it seems that it has been 
held back in a way that is difficult to understand. 
Certainly undue official interference has had 
something to do with the slowness of the progress. 
But that trouble is likely to be reduced now that 
the Air Council has agreed to institute many of 
the reforms proposed by the Gorell Committee. 
There remains one other reason for the slowness 
of the progress and that is certainly an important 
reason; lack of an adequate supply of suitable 
landing grounds. 


Being a small country and a_ concentrated 
country Great Britain needs more landing grounds 
for a given area than more sparsely populated 
countries. At present it has far too few, and the 
result is that the ownership of an aeroplane does 
not confer the advantages it ought to confer. It 
is not that the machine is not able to take its owner 
anywhere he wants to go, but that it may not find 
a place to land. It is the absence of landing 
grounds that is largely responsible for holding 
back private flying. 

It must be remembered, too, that private owners 
do not normally wish to visit large commercial 
aerodromes like Croydon. Their needs are very 
different. They want less frequented landing 
grounds which serve places where amusements 
may be found and where they can obtain rest and 
refreshment. There must be thousands of fields 
in Great Britain which could be used for landing 
purposes by small and medium sized aeroplanes, 
but often their owners have not appreciated the 
needs and have, therefore, never considered 
throwing one of their fields open to visiting air- 
craft. Lord Londonderry, the Secretary of State 
for Air, was. chiefly. responsible for the opening 
of the Ards Airport on part of his estates in 
Ireland and if other landowners followed his 
example the situation would be greatly improved. 
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Admiral Sir Percy Scott 


By Admiral Mark Kerr, C.B., M.V.O. 


FIRST met Percy Scott when he was Gunnery 

Lieutenant of the Inconstant in the Flying 

Squadron, and I was a Midshipman in the 
same ship. I was Midshipman of the Watch to 
Lieutenant Prince Louis of Battenberg, who was 
a great friend of. Scott, and probably for that 
reason I had many talks with the latter and used 
to go for long walks with him, during which 
Gunnery was the principal subject of conversation. 
Both he and I had seen Gunnery Practices stopped 
and the remainder of the ammunition thrown over- 
board (in ships we had been in) because the 
Captains considered that the Practice was taking 
too long! 

In Egypt, in 1882, I was his Second-in- 
Command in the Naval Brigade, when he received 
the greatest praise from General Hamley for having 
mounted some large guns on the sandhills at 
Ramleh, which had been declared an impossible 
task by the R.A. and R.E. commanding officers, 
and the British Army for the first time had guns 
of an equal range to those of the enemy which 
were shelling the British line and camps. 

In those early days Scott had realised the value 
of range and accuracy, and he eventually came 
into touch with a young American Naval Officer, 
Lieutenant William Sims (afterwards Admiral) 
who was equally keen on Gunnery, and who had 
been striving in his own country as Scott had been 
in ours, against overwhelming opposition to raise 
the standard of shooting in the United States 
fleet; and throughout his life Scott corresponded 
and exchanged ideas with Sims on this vital 
question. 


Boer War Invention 

During the second Boer War once again the 
Army required heavy Naval guns to be got up to 
the front for the same purpose of out-ranging the 
enemy, and Captain Percy Scott, at the critical 
moment, designed mountings for the 4.7—and 
later for the 6-inch guns—so that they could be 
transported and used up country. Some of these 
were prominent in the defence of Ladysmith, and 
others with the troops in the field. 

In 1906, Sir Percy Scott, as Director of Target 
Practice, wrote an essay on the way that Gunnery 
should be taught and the manner in which the 
Gunnery Exercises should be carried out, and it 
was cifculated throughout the Navy. A short time 
afterwards Percy Scott and myself were guests 
on board a flagship at a luncheon given by the 
Admiral, and several other Captains and Admirals 
were present. During the meal Percy Scott was 
severely heckled with regard to his new ideas by 
several senior people including one of the 
Admirals, none of whom could agree with his 
plans; but he would not argue and only asked them 
to try his method. 

In May of that year, at Aranci Bay, the 2nd 
Cruiser Squadron carried out their Gunlayers’ 
Gunnery Competition. The results were better 


than had ever before been achieved, and put the 
Squadron at the head of the Navy, and the Drake, 
Prince Louis’ flagship, as first in the Squadron 
and the Navy, she having been carrying out Percy 
Scott’s recommendations. The final great test of 
Battle Practice took place at Aranci Bay in 
November of the same year, and Percy Scott 
again came out to witness the shooting. 

Before the firing began Scott asked me, (the 
Captain of the Drake) his pupil and shipmate of 
former years, what procedure we had followed in 
the Gunnery training of the men, and I told him 
that we had not altered a single thing in his 
paper of directions but had carried it out in its 
entirety ; to which he replied: ‘‘ Then you are the 
only people who have acted in this way. After it 
is over, will you give me any suggestions you have 
for the improvement of the idea? ”’ 


His System Proved 

During the firing of the Drake I watched him 
from my station in the Conning Tower. At the 
beginning he was looking calmly through his 
glasses at the target; shortly he began to whistle, 
and then to sing in a low voice; eventually he was 
so excited that he could hardly keep still, and 
when the firing was over and the reports came 
in from the umpires, he could hardly speak. The 
Drake was given 105 hits, (counted by the holes 
in the target) out of 133 rounds, but the marking 
ships gave her 114 hits. | 

When the holes in the target had been counted 
they were reported to Scott by the Senior umpire, 
Captain H. L. A. Hood: ‘‘ We can’t get the 
score down to anything less than 105 hits.’’ And 
Sir Percy replied: ‘‘ That’s the fault of the big 
hole in the middle of the target. Personally, I did 
not see a single shot fired that did not go through 
the target.’’ Before leaving the ship Scott placed 
the following on the notice board: 

To the Officers and Ship’s Company of H.M.S. Drake : 

I congratulate you on doing the best shooting that 

I have ever witnessed. You have made 105 hits, which 

places you at the head of the Navy in Battle Practice. 

But the triumph was Sir Percy’s It was his 
brilliant imagination, and the result of his many 
years of fighting’ against conservatism, that had 
put the Drake not only at the head of the British 
Navy, but of all the navies of the world. 

A few months after the Drake’s shooting, 
Commander Sims arrived in England to see his 
old friend, Percy Scott. He had been sent over 
by the President, Theodore Roosevelt, (though 
that fact was not known uatil some years later) 
and, as Scott and Sims had always exchanged 
ideas and helped each other, Sir Percy gave him 
a letter to take to me on board the Drake, in which 
he told me that I was to give Sims any hints with 
regard to the way the Drake’s guns’ crews had 
been trained by our Gunnery officer, Lieutenant 
Humphrey Walwyn. 

The result of this exchange of ideas between 
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Sims and Scott was a great advance in the Firing 
Practice in the U.S. Navy, and later, when I was 
Captain of the Invincible, and the American Fleet 
came to Portland, I was given the whole account 
of what they had been doing and the increased 
ranges at which they had been shooting. Scott 
was striving hard to get our ranges increased and, 
with the assistance of the American reports which 
I sent him, he did succeed in getting some 
advance made in the ranges at which we were 
firing, although not nearly as great as he wished 
for. At the same time he was trying to get new 
guns for the German fight made with a greatly 
increased range, but in that he was not success- 
ful, and it is sad to remember that his son was 
killed in the Battle of Jutland by a shot from one 
of the super-ranging guns of the enemy. 


Scott’s last contribution to gunnery efficiency 
was his director firing system, successfully tried in 
1912 and then adopted throughout the service. 

Percy Scott did for our Navy, in the Gunnery 
line, what his friend Prince Louis did in organisa- 
tion for war ; Intelligence Service, and other things. 
Both of them were ahead of their time, and con- 
sequently had a very hard fight to get their ideas 
put into practice. Both succeeded up to a point, 
but owing to opposition, not as far as they had 
wished. The great good that they did should not 
be forgotten, and this short and inadequate account 
is written in the hopes that it will show to 
posterity how greatly the country benefited by the 
work of Percy Scott, the originator of modern 
Gunnery. 


The Youngster’s 


First Woodcock 


By ‘Fish-hawk”’ 


if was a truly glorious morning ; the sun shone 

brightly ; the air was nectar. Nine inches of 
snow lay underfoot, while the thermometer 
registered twelve degrees of frost. But actuaily 
the best thing about everything was the news 
brought by the Youngster’s pal that the ’cock 
were in, and would he come in and join in the 
shoot. 

Shooting boots were speedily donned, and, pro- 
vided with a woolien glove for the left and a 
fingerless leather glove for the right hand, the 
Youngster and his friend set out for the latter's 
house, there to meet the Veteran. 

Arrived there, a short council of war took place, 
and it was quickly decided to work the upper 
ground first, keeping the gorse coverts for after 
lunch. Away went the guns, all eager for sport, 
while the old liver and white spaniel trotted at 
the Veteran’s heels, knowing full well that he’d 
have plenty of exercise before his day was done. 

Keeping about twenty yards apart, an advance 
was made through the narrow covert, the Veteran 
taking the centre, whence his fatherly eye could 
keep check on the two eager boys on each side. 

Scrunch! Scrunch! The silence of the woods 
seemed more noticeable as the sounds of the 
advancing guns invaded it. Suddenly the 
Veteran’s gun spoke, and a dark brown bird, with 
a long bill, fell silently on to the snow: the first 
‘cock of the year. 

For two hours the trio worked steadily through 
the coverts, circling towards the house, but with- 
out another bird; though each had a couple of 
rabbits to his score. Lunch-time came, and a great 
dread gripped the Youngster’s heart that the 
afternoon should prove a blank. Surely the 
whins must have birds in them. The tiny streams 
which meandered through the mass of under- 
growth would be the very thing to attract wood- 
cock! Had the frost been too severe? A thousand 
questions and dire possibilities coursed through 
his head as they walked to the house. 

Perhaps the Veteran realised something of the 


Youngster’s thoughts, or mayhap he, too, had 
felt pangs of fear when he had been young: for, 
with a kindly twinkle in his eye, he bade his 
young guest cheer up, for the whins would surely 
be full of birds. Lunch over, the three set out 
once again, turning downhill this time toward the 
strip of boggy, gorse-covered ground and the 
little spinney where the streamlet lost itself amid 
gorse and Scots fir. 

It was now up to the dog, for no human could 
penetrate that cover; and right nobly did that 
good sportsman work. 

His efforts were soon rewarded, and once again, 
it was to the Veteran that the first bird fell: a 
sudden whirr, and out of the gorse shot a wood- 
cock. It was really the Youngster’s shot, but 
surprise and excitement held him paralysed: and 
the bird passed him, swerved sharply to the right, 
and for a moment presented an awkward target 
to the Veteran. Smoothly the gun swung up, 
spoke, and another ’cock was added to the bag. 

The Youngster came to himself with a start. 
Ah! that was how ’cock rose and flew, was it? 
Well, the next one wouldn’t catch him napping. 
But the next did, for, instead of rising from 
among the whins, the bird shot out from under 
them and, jinking round a convenient clump of 
firs, vanished into the spinney. Hardly had he 
recovered from his mortification when up went 
another—a bare ten yards from him, this time 
there was no mistake, the gun came swiftly. to his 
shoulder, swung with the target, and spoke. 
Oh! joy, a kill! The mass of brown feathers 
seemed more precious than the golden fleece; 
surely the gods were good. 

Other birds followed—some missed, some 
killed ; and as evening fell a gloriously contented 
group scrunched through the snow to the house, 
with fifteen ’cock for their day’s shooting. 

Many varieties of game have since fallen to the 
Youngster’s gun, but never again will that won- 
derful feeling be repeated—the joy, pride, call it 
what vou will, of bagging one’s first woodcock. 


a 
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The Jutland Controversy 


T is over eighteen years since the Battle of 
Jutland was fought and yet the controversy 
goes on. The latest book on the subject/(‘‘ The 
Riddle of Jutland,’’ by Langhorne Gibson and 
Vice-Admiral J. E. T. Harper, Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 
will pile yet more fuel on the fire of conflicting 
opinion, though it voices an opinion which is 
coming more and more into’ favour with modern 
students of naval warfare. 

The authors indulge in strong criticism of Earl 
Beatty’s handling of his battle cruiser force during 
the opening phases of the battle. As everyone 
knows, the five German battle cruisers under the 
command of Admiral Hipper proved very much 
superior to the six English ships opposed to them, 
though it was a contest between the 1l-inch guns 
of Germany and the 13.5-inch guns of England. 

There is no doubt that Beatty acted hastily and 
without sufficient care in accepting action before 
forming his squadron. Jellicoe had reinforced 


him with Admiral Evan-Thomas’s division of four - 


battleships, the latest addition to the Grand Fleet, 
and these Beatty ignored. That was certainly a 
bad mistake and one which cost England very 
dear. 

The battle-cruisers’ gunnery and_ signalling 
were also below the standard of the rest of the Fleet 
and here again Beatty is responsible, since he had 
had warning of the weakness in his squadron in 
the blunders of the Dogger Bank action. 

It is sufficiently long enough since the battle to 


state the facts without blinking them. Beatty was 
heavily defeated in his action against Hipper, a 
defeat he could have averted had he formed his 
ships into a proper line of battle before going into 
action. 


Jellicoe’s Handling of the Fleet. 

From the moment when Beatty turned North 
and led the German Fleet towards Jellicoe, the 
tide of battle turned in favour of England. The 
way Jellicoe handled his vast Fleet was nothing 
short of masterly and had he had the normal run 
of luck, both as to weather conditions and recep- 
tion of Admiralty signals, nothing could have 
saved Germany from a crushing Naval defeat. 


It is now conceded by every fair-minded person 
that the reasons for von Scheer’s break through 
and escape through the Horns Reef channel were 
beyond Jellicoe’s control. 


This book probably overdoes its comparison 
between the two Admirals, though Beatty was 
never ‘‘in the same street’’ as Jellicoe where 
either strategy or tactics were concerned. Time 
has proved this and, in the calm reflection during 
these days of peace, the Beatty myth is declining 
and the reality of Jellicoe’s same becoming 
more and more apparent. 


The authors of this book have written their 
account with great skill and clarity. The book 
has considerable dramatic force which makes it 
intensely readable and easily understood by the 
layman. It is a notable contribution to contem- 
porary history. 
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Sir Gerald du Maurier’s 
Life Story 


DU MAURIER, although only in 
her middle twenties, has already fully 
established herself as a brilliant young novelist in 
the public estimation, but her latest novel, as it 
might legitimately be called, rather than bio- 
graphy, telling the life of her own father, the late 


Sir- Gerald du Maurier, will undoubtedly bring 


her to the very front rank of writers.* It is already 
a ‘* best seller,’ and will continue to be read, I 
fancy, for long after the distinguished actor- 
manager has become little more than a tradition. 

For the daughter, in drawing what she properly 
terms a “ portrait ’’ of du Maurier, has followed 
none of the recognised observances of a bio- 
graphist. She has allowed herself so much 
latitude that there is apparently little distinction 
between fact and fiction. She never hesitates to 
put thoughts into Sir Gerald’s mind when she 
thinks it right to do so, but so perfect is her 
characterisation and the intimate knowledge she 
possesses of her father, the reader is carried along 
by the sincerity of a seemingly remorseless 
analysis. Though Daphne du Maurier adored Sir 
Gerald, and was, in turn, his favourite daughter, 
she puts him on no pedestal, she allows no filial 
piety to disproportion her picture, no eulogy to 
convey any false impression. She has been so 
strictly judicial in appraising his character .that a 
good many parents who read this book with 
wonder and even dismay, will ask themselves 
whether the old saying that a man is no hero to 
his valet is not even more true of his own children. 

Spoilt as a Child 

Yet, at the same time, a portrait to live has to be 
true. It is no good putting forward an idealised 
picture which is coloured with only one aspect and 
I conceive that Miss du Maurier has put on paper 
the real man, with his virtues and his foibles un- 
disguised, because she felt that du Maurier himself, 
had he known, would have preferred far more the 
truth than a mere effigy of himself. 

Thus she tells us frankly : 

“Too many excuses are made for the ‘ artistic 
temperament,’ too much latitude allowed to those 
unconscious tyrants who move in a world of their 
own moods and whims. From a tiny child, Gerald 
had been spoilt and indulged. .. . He had three 
daughters and no sons. He was the god of flame 
of his little household of women, and no man in 
the world could withstand such an onslaught and 
remain unspoilt. It spoke well for his inner nature 
and true personality that his character was not 
objectionable and impossible.”’ 

To the world in general du Maurier was known 
as a successful actor, for the last twenty years the 
recognised head of his profession, a man who 
never spared himself at any time to assist 
theatrical charities or to give generous help to 
those in need. His kind-heartedness was pro- 
verbial, to all and sundry. He scarcely ever turned 
a deaf ear to people in distress. 


*Gerald : a Portrait. By Daphne du Maurier (Gollancz, 
10s. 6d. net). 


Of du Maurier as an actor the author 
naturally has much to say, and she tells the 
story of his theatrical career with frankness and 
with strict impartiality. She speaks of his triumphs, 
nor does she slur over. his failures. In a sense, 
however, she treats the theatre as a secondary con- 
sideration. The theatre is discussed, and the plays, 
which set the seal to du Maurier’s fame, are treated 
mainly in their bearings on himself, for it is 
du Maurier the man she is portraying and not 
primarily du Maurier the actor. 


Lack of Male Friendship 

A strange, contradictory, capricious, spoilt, and 
frequently childish person she makes of him, and 
yet at the same time lovable. One of the tragedies 
of his life perhaps was that he had no real men 
friends, not since his brother Guy, whom he 
adored, had been killed in the war: 
Since Guy had died Gerald had lived without the 
company, the true understanding, and the equality of 
a deep and genuine male friendship. He possessed 
friends, of course. ... But he had no really great 
friend who was superior to himself from any point of 
view, whose opinion and whose advice were valuable 
for their worth, sincerity and sympathy. There was 
no man who could turn to him and say with his whole 
heart and brain, ‘‘ Do this ” or ‘“‘ Do that,” ‘‘ Don’t be 
a damn fool, Gerald.” He needed the friendship of 

such a man more than most people. 


He lived, in fact, in a little world of his own, 
amidst his court of women, and as he grew older 
he grew more lonely. He lost his sense of pro- 
portion and dwelt in an atmosphere of false values. 
He became a figure of pathos, not unlike, as Miss 
du Maurier points out, his own character part of 
Harry Dearth in Barrie’s ‘‘ Dear Brutus.”’ 

Though du Maurier was successful, though he 
had made large sums of money, though he was 
devoted to his wife ‘‘ Mo,”’ and the three girls, he 
began to shudder as he looked into the future. 
Acting became an agony, more and more of an 
effort. His mind went back often to all his own 
family, his father Kicky, the famous artist and 
novelist, his mother who had spoilt him from child- 
hood, his sisters, Trixie, Sylvia, and May, and 
beyond all his brother Guy. He seeemed to see 
their ghosts. He anguished himself by returning 
to the haunts of his boyhood as though to seek 
them. 

As time went on his infectious gaiety, his 
spontaneous fun, his mordant and often malicious 
wit, gave way more and more to moments of deep 
despondency. It was necessary to earn more 
money as the failures had been many; he had 
squandered money, for he had no idea at all of its 
value, andthe income tax demandsbecame more and 
more insistent. He was compelled to act in films 
and accept contracts which he detested. In the end 
we find the author making him look out of his bed- 
room window at Cannon Hall, to the myriad of 
London lights far below, the night before he was to 
go into the nursing home for a major operation. 
He reflects on his life, which passes through his 
mind in a series of kaleidoscopic visions, of what 
he had done and not done. He had a strong 
premonition that he was at the end of his career. 
** One did not have a major operation at sixty-one 
and get away with it. Not in his family. He knew 
the du Maurier’s too well.’’ And so to Be! . 
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Gleanings from New Books 


Arab Ambitions 


THE present day Indian Army Officer seems to possess 

not only a love for his profession but a gift for 
literary expression of a very high order. Major N. N. E. 
Bray is the latest of these officers to launch out as an 
author, and his buok, ‘‘ Shifting Sands, a True Story of 
the Arab Revolt ” (Unicorn Press, with a foreword by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, illustrated, 12s. 6d.), deserves 
to have a wide public, both because of the interest of his 
subject and of the vividness of his style. 

In this he tells us of his experiences in Syria a year 
before the outbreak of the Great War, of German and 
Turkish suspicions of his sight-seeing, of evidence that 
the Great War was even then being planned for by Ger- 
many, and of Arab longings for a chance of regaining 
their freedom. He then takes us to the beginnings of 
the Arab revolt in the Hedjaz and suggests that 
Lawrence’s desert strategy was wrongly conceived and 
that a more orthodox strategy might have had better 
and quicker results. At this point in his story he is 
very far from being convincing, and most of his readers 
who know the facts will be inclined to regard the argu- 
ments he uses as rather futile. 

He is on surer ground when he proceeds to tell us of 
his work as Governor of Kerbela and of the splendid 
services rendered by Sir Arnold Wilson and his _lieu- 
tenants in setting up an efficient administration in 
Mesopotamia prior to the declaration of independence for 
Irak. 

He pays an eloquent tribute to the heroic exploits of 
Lieutenant Leachman, who lies in a lonely grave in 
Baghdad, and also gives us an account of how one of his 
Indian officers, Tiwalki Khan, left stranded on the Turko- 
Persian border with 20 men on the break-up of a boundary 
commission at the beginning of the war, made his way 
back with his men to the Persian Gulf—a distance of some 
800 miles—after impressing a truculent bandit chief with 
the threat, ‘‘ If we perish, King George, the King of 
England, will require an explanation from you.”’ 


A Railway King of the Eighteen-forties 


There can be few more amazing big business careers 
than that of George Hudson, the “‘ Railway King ” 
of the early Victorian era. Starting as a linen-draper in 
Yorkshire, he secured through a legacy a fortune of 
£30,000 and immediately embarked with it on a career of 
company promotion and railway building, making a life- 
long alliance with George Stephenson and his son, Robert. 

He established three great railway systems in the 
Midlands and in the North-East and Eastern Counties, 
and at the peak of his career in 1849 controlled about a 
third of the whole railway system of the country. Not 
satisfied with this, he was fired with the ambition of 
creating a gigantic railway monopoly, but by this time 
the mania for railway speculation had died down and 
tailway finances began to be carefully scrutinised. 

It was then discoyered that Hudson had perpetrated 
frauds on a large scale in the manipulation of shares and 
accounts, with the result that he was sent toppling from 
his “‘ throne ” and relegated to a position of poverty and 
obscurity. 

How he escaped imprisonment, one may well wonder. 
But even when adversity fell upon him his spirit was 
by no means broken. Right up to his death in 1871 he 
“lived his life with zest, never losing interest, never 
confessing defeat.” So writes Mr. Richard S. Lambert 
in ‘‘ The Railway King, 1800-1871’’ (George Allen & 
Unwin, 12s. 6d., illustrated), a book that has deservedly 
secured the recommendation of the Book Society. 


A Stuart “ Queen of Hearts” 


Miss Alice Buchan, in ‘‘ A Stuart Portrait ’’ (Peter 
Davies, 7s. 6d., illustrated), gives us a fascinating 
study of a somewhat neglected historical personality— 
Elizabeth, the daughter of James I, Electress Palatine and 
Queen of Bohemia, and mother of the dashing Cavalier 
Rupert and of the cynically witty Sophia, through whose 


marriage with Ernest-August the Hanoverians came to 
the British throne. 

Elizabeth as an English Princess, named after the great 
Queen Bess, was an immensely popular figure in England 
before her marriage to a German Princeling. Ard through- 
out her life she seemed to have the capacity, whatever 
her misfortunes, of inspiring love and affection—not 
perhaps from her children, who resented their mother’s 
seeming preference for her dogs and-her monkeys and 
who were at a loss to understand the charm she exercised 
on most people who came into contact with her. 

She was nicknamed ‘‘ The Queen of Hearts ’’—perhaps 
her strongest claim to the Sovereign title, for as a real 
Queen her time was exceedingly brief. A large part of 
her life was spent in exile in Holland, where the Court 
of the ‘‘ pauper Palatines,” with their mountains of debt, 
attained an unpleasant notoriety. 


The Pre-Raphaelites 


We live in an age of rebellious youth; but it is not 
the only age when youth shocked an older genera- 
tion by reviling cherished ideals and setting up standards 
of its own. 

In all these rebellious outbursts there has generally 
been something of good as well as bad, of sanity no less 
than of sheer folly. So it was with the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement of the Rossettis, of Millais, Ruskin, Holman 
Hunt, Swinburne and William Morris—an extraordinary 
combination of sound sense and futility, of the purest 
motives and the wildest Bohemianism, of pettiness and 
high principle, of the keenest enthusiasms and soul- 
destroying inertia. 

It was the ghost of John Keats that inspired the whole 
movement. Gabriel, half poet, half painter, suddenly 
came across a chance remark by Keats in one of his 
letters to the effect that, after examining a folio of the 
first and second schools of Italian painting, he had come 
to the conclusion that some of the early men surpassed 
Raphael himself. With the discovery of that remark the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was born. Henceforth there 
were not to be any little Raphaels slavishly copying him, 
but men who would go to Nature for their inspiration ; 
who would not be “ sloshy ” like Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
but sincere followers of truth in art. 

And the Pre-Raphaelites did not confine their principles 
to painting and poetry. They extended them to such 
things as printing and furniture. 

Miss Frances Winwar, in ‘‘ The Rossettis and Their 
Circle’ (Hurst & Blackett, illustrated, 15s.), has given 
us the full story of their activities, their passions, friend- 
ships and quarrels. Her book has already earned a 
£1,000 prize and it seems assured of a large sale owing 
to the charm of her style and the mastery she displays 
over her subject. 


Russia and Japan 


Eastern Front,’’ by Edgar Snow (Jarrolds, 
illustrated, 18s.), is a lively account, from an American 
angle, of recent events in the Far East. It also contains 
many interesting portraits of Japanese and Chinese per- 
sonalities. With many of the author’s views and con- 
clusions it is difficult to agree. But his view-point is 
generally backed with much acute observation. As 
regards the possibilities of conflict between Russia and. 
Japan, he declares that the clash is not so imminent as 
is generally thought. But he thinks it may come when the 
omens are more favourable for Japan and ‘‘ when victory 
seems certain.” At the moment, from the Japanese stand- 
point, it is not necessary. Most of the issues between 
Japan and Russia could be settled peacefully, given the 
desire on both sides. The excessive militarisation of 
Vladivostok and its employment as a giant air base are 
a strong deterrent to Japanese ambitions and an argument 
for caution. And Russia’s air and land forces are ex- 
tremely formidable and are ‘‘ equipped with the latest 
armament.’’ On the other hand, there is a basic discord 
between Soviet Russia and Japan. “It is not simply 
that their economic, cultural and political ideologies are 
different; they are antipodal, they violently conflict.” 
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SELECTED LIST OF NOVELS 


Muscara by Edward Charles (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), 
there are humour, romance and tragedy, with human 
desires closely interwoven with big business. Muscara 
is the name of an old Jew, with a great flair for business 
and a still greater heart; it is also the name of a wine 
which is appropriately named after him—a wine that 
possesses many genial properties. The central figure of 
the story is a wealthy business man who helps Muscara 
to advertise this wine. He has a daughter whom he dearly 
loves. The Jew’s son and a neighbouring Squire’s son 
are both attracted by the girl and it is the Squire’s son 
who marries her. The wealth she brings with her is a 
bar to complete matrimonial happiness. Then comes 
tragedy in the death of the Jew’s son as the result of a 
quarrel with the young husband. The latter is convicted 
on a charge of manslaughter. Muscara, in the hour of 
his own sorrow, administers comfort to the father-in-law 
of the man responsible for his own son’s death. He 
refuses to accept the dictum that it was money that caused 
all this suffering. Money, he replies, can be used both 
for good and evil, ‘‘ I, perhaps, may help you to see in 
money the means of love, not the weapon of hatred.’’ 


The American Civil War Era 


Miss Janet Ayer Fairbank’s ‘ The Bright Land ”’ 
(Arrowsmith, 7s. 6d.), takes us back to the era of the 
American Civil War and the period of reconstruction 
immediately following it. The Mississippi Valley, in the 
days of the stage coach, primitive tailway and canal boat, 
is the Bright Land and in this old-world American 
atmosphere, skilfully and realistically reproduced for us, 
we have a delightful romantic drama set out for us with 
much incident and a large cast. 


England in the 14th Century 


Mr. Stephen Hockaby chose modern England for the 
background of his first novel. He has gone to England 
of the 14th century for his second, ‘ Seven Stars and 
Orion ” (Grayson and Grayson, 7s. ‘éd.). Here we have 
vigorously and vividly set out the struggles of the 
Church against corruption without and within and also 
the ambitions of a member of a once wealthy landownin ng 
family that has since fallen on evil times to win bac 
its lands and restore its old position. That member is a 
woman who is a strange mixture of piety and worldli- 
ness. The medieval atmosphere is skilfully reproduced 
and the characterisation is convincing. 


The Story of a Convoy 


Satirical novels are few and far between, but ‘‘ All in 
the Downs,” by Frank Pollard (Constable, 7s. 6d.), has 
quite a touch of satire about it. It is the story of a con- 
voy of merchantment setting out from the Downs under 
a Naval Escort to Gibraltar, just after the battle of 
Quiberon Bay. Mr. Pollard. has handled his theme 
lightly and amusingly, making of it a very readable 
novel. 


New Cookery Books 


“ The A 1 Cookery Book,” by Helen Lawson (Simpkin, 
2s. 6d.)—This is an enlarged and revised edition of a 
book that has been out of print for some years. It is an 
excellent book for those who like plain food daintily 
prepared. 

‘‘The Vicomte in the Kitchenette,”” by Vicomte de 
Mauduit (Stanley Knott, 3s. 6d., illnstrated by Mary 
Shepard)—The anthor describes this as the “ heir” to 
his former book, ‘‘ The Vicomte in the Kitchen.”’ It is 
meant for ‘‘ bachelors, men and girls, flat dwellers ”” who 
have limited means, time and space. It is crisply and 
humorously written and cleverly illustrated. The recipes 
are good. 

‘Muslim Cooking,” by S. N. M. Khan (Routledge, 
5s.)—For those who would like a change from ordinary 
English diet or for those who have lived in the East and 
who miss the services of their old Khansamas this book 
may be recommended. The instructions for the various 
dishes described are clearly set out and the ingredients 
recommended are all easily obtainable. 
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WILLIAM FORBES, P.C.; 
Prime Minister, Minister of 
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since 1930; also Minister for 
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1930-31. 


New Zealand's Expectations from 
Britain 
By “ Antipodean” 

N my last week’s notes I gave some indication 
of how New Zealand is thinking to-day. I 
referred to the problems the Elliot quotas are 

imposing on the Dominion. 

There is no use mincing words. This is the 
subject of moment in the Dominion to-day, the 
reason being that if New Zealand is not to have a 
free market in Britain it compels her to seek 
alternative markets; and, whether she can obtain 
them or not, the endeavour to do so, and the 
necessity for it, by its very repugnance to a people 
so intensely British, and so “‘ wedded ” to Britain 
in every respect, means the impairing, if not the 
shattering, of Empire ideals—ideals of a very 
high degree. - 

Very briefly let me explain. Since the earliest days 
of ocean carriage of perishable produce—lamb and butter 
and cheese—by refrigeration, New Zealand has built up 
her chief, in fact, her only market, in Britain, encouraged 
by the ready investment of many millions of British 
capital, and urged on by Tooley Street and Smithfield for 
the trade it meant. 

Many British people went to New Zealand to join in 
with New Zealanders in developing the Dominion and 
increasing output and export. The Government of the 
country, over the years, has spent many millions in 
assisting this object. It has also by legislation imposed 
the necessity for the highest quality standards in all the 
goods exported to Britain; it has never sought matkets 
elsewhere, but on the contrary has resisted any such 
proposals by imposing high discriminatory tariffs against 
the manufactures of foreign countries, and thus dis- 
couraged return trade from those who would seek to win 
New Zealand over from Britain. 

In short, no country in the Empire has exercised in a 
more practical way the principles of Empire Trade. 

So well did New Zealand practise her principles, and 
so vigorous has she acted as an outpost of Empire, that 
she became Britain’s greatest supplier of dairy produce, 
of lamb and mutton, and of other commodities. In return, 
her purchases of British manufactures, notwithstanding 
her small population, have grown to greater dimensions, 
in total value, than those of any foreign country except 
the United States,--Holland, Germany and France. 

When we bear these facts in mind and visualise the 
enterprise and virility of a people capable’.of these 
achievements, can we regard it as extraordinary that 
they should be disinclined—remembering also that they 
are 99 per cent. of British stock—to accept the Elliot- 
Runciman dictum of virtual equal treatment for the 
foreigner in quota restrictions? . 


The Empire 


As for the British farmer, they feel—they are not 
ignorant or blind—that he should get up to date. He has 
his markets at his door, cheaper land than the New 
Zealand farmer, lower labour costs, and no ocean 
transport. 

In New Zealand 1,000,000 cows night and morning are 
milked by machinery; in England less than 3,000; 
machine milking cuts down labour costs. For some 
years past the New Zealand farmers have been treating 
about 2,000,000 acres per annum with artificial manures 
to improve pastures and carrying capacity, at an average 
cost of 15s. per acre; in England virtually nothing of this 
sort has been done, and the late Empire Marketing Board, 
a British Government institution, established unasked for 
by the Dominions, encouraged all this development and 
output and contributed millions towards it. 

Now the same British Government that gave this costly 
encouragement to New Zealand says : ‘‘ Stop it, we don’t 
want you to produce.’”’ This explains the outlook in 
New Zealand on the vital subject of the day. 


A Great Day for Australia’s 
Ai:way Pioneers 
By Geoffrey Tebbutt 


HEN the Duke of Gloucester inaugurates 
the Australia-England air mail service 
leaving Brisbane for London on December 

8th, some of the stoutest pioneers of airline opera- 
tion in Australia will reap the reward of their 
courage and optimism during the trying post-war 
adolescence of commercial flying. 


The Duke’s visit is remarkable for the number of 
functions he has attended which have signified the de- 
velopment of Imperial communications since the previous 
Royat visit—that of the Duke of York in 1927. Already 
the Duke of Gloucester has presented the cheques to the 
winners of the international air-race which brought — 
Melbourne within three days of England. On December 
7, by wireless from Brisbane, he will operate the mechan- 
ism that will send the new Orient liner Orion sliding 
down the stocks at Barrow-in-Furness, and then follows 
his inauguration of the world’s longest airline. 

Stretching half across the world, the great service 
comes into being as an example of practical inter- 
Imperial co-operation. The successful transformation of 
Qantas — Queensland and Northern Territory Aerial 


Joint Select Committee’s India Report 


The India report of the: Joint Select Committee 
will be available to Parliament on November 21 and 
to the general public in England and in India after 
it has been laid on the table. 

It will :— 

Generally endorse the Government’s White Paper 
Scuttle from India. 

Provide for as complete provincial autonomy as 
possible. 

Endeavour to meet objections to the transfer of - 
the Police to Indian Ministerial control by 
separating the C.1I.D. from the rest of the 
-Police administration and recommending its 
reservation.” 

Allow for Federation, oipetainn that it shall 
only come into force when sufficient Ruling 
Princes agree to union with British India and 
when the state of the country’s finances render 
Federation both feasible and expedient! 
Probably follow the Simon commission in recom- 
mending that the Irrigation and Forest Services, 
like the 1.C.S. and Police, should not be 
provincialised. 

Make play with “ gingering up” the safeguards 
in various directions. 


— 
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Services—into Qantas Empire Airways for the purpose 
of tendering for the Singapore-Brisbane extension, with 
the backing of Imperial Airways, was the just reward of 
a persevering Australian company whose story is one of 
the romances of commercial flying. 

The Australian Government exposed itself to severe 
criticism from its more advancedly nationalistic critics 
for awarding the contract to a company which became a 
subsidiary of Imperial Airways. Its justification was the 
— of unity of purpose over a route of 11,000 
miles. 

Australia could have had a much cheaper service to 
Europe—and had it much sooner—if the persistence of 
the Royal Dutch Air Line with its sound and attractive 
offers had been encouraged. Australia’s reply—and it 
speaks volumes for her Imperial sentiment in such 
matters—was to resist the temptation and to stipulate that 
aircraft, personnel and shareholders of participating 
companies should be one hundred per cent. British. 

The schedule of 144 days from Brisbane to London, to 
be reduced immediately to 12} days, has been so trench- 
antly criticised that a further curtailment must be 
achieved. But, looking beyond the immediate future, 
the establishment of the route is still a worthy achieve- 
ment. The struggle of Qantas to keep commercial avia- 
tion alive in a State of fewer than a million people, 
spread over an area eleven times larger than England 
and Wales, flying over the Queensland backblocks, con- 
necting remote townships with remoter cattle stations, 
has enabled the “‘ home mail” at last to be flown to 
Brisbane once a week from London. 

Formed in 1920, and beginning operations with two 
converted warplanes, the company staved off the threat 
of extinction, ‘‘ hung on ” through the depression years, 
and emerges now revitalised for its greatest task. 

Next month, the engines of the fastest British ‘com- 
mercial machines will throb above the plains of Western 
Queensland, justifying the faith of the isolated squatters 
who originally backed what then was a precarious 
enterprise and has now become a vital link in the chain 
of Imperial air communication. 


Smuts v. Thomas 
By “R.B.A.B.” 

HAT a contrast in styles! ”’ exclaimed a 
friend as we left the South Africa Club’s 
dinner-to General Smuts last week. 

It certainly was striking—the great South 
African patriot and politician’s clear and states- 


How India will React to the Report 


There will be a howl of derision from the Indian 
Congresswallahs. The minor changes proposed by 
the Committee will be magnified into a complete 
stultification of India’s political hopes. 

The Scuttle will not be fast enough to please 
them. There will be fresh demands for a Constituent 
Assembly to formulate India’s own constitution for 
herself. 

The milder politicians, who have little or no 
influence politically, may be frightened by apprehen- 
sions of Conservative revolt in this country into 
advocating a policy of sweet reasonableness. 

But they will also express disappointment — as for 
their own political safety they are bound to do—at 
the manner in which the White Paper proposals have 
been “ whittled down !” 

The Ruling Princes, who have long regretted their 
representatives’ ill-thought-out adhesion to the 
Federal plan, will see in this Report further evidence 
of Britain’s deliberate intention to throw them over 
to the tender mercies of the Congresswallahs. 

They will doubtless continue to preserve a digni- 
fied and discreet silence, but one may expect them 


to do their utmost to prevent Federation ever coming 
into force. 


GENERAL RIGHT HON. 
JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS, 
P.C.; Minister of Justice, S. 
Africa, since 1933; b. 24th 
May, 1870; m. 1897, Sibylla 
Marghareta, d. of J. Krige, 
Stellenbosch; Educ. Victoria 
Coll., Stellenbosch; Christ’s 
Coll., Cambridge (Hon. Fel- 
low); Double first Law 
Tripos; Bencher of the 
Middle Temple. Served in 
Boer War, and in supreme 
command Republican Forces 
in Cape Colony, 1901; com- 
manded troops in British E. 
Africa, 1916-17 (prom. Hon. 
Lieut.-Gen.); Prime Minister 
and Minister for Native 
Affairs, Union of S. Africa, 
1919-24; S. African Representative Imperial War Cabinet, 
1917 and 1918; Plenipotentiary (with General Botha) for 
S. Africa at Peace Conference in Paris, 1919. 


manlike exposition of the new era in his country’s 
history coupled with a plain hint to the British 
Government, compared with our Dominion 
Secretary’s evasive spineless oratory. 


The real crux of Smuts’ speech was the indication that 
South Africa wanted to know something definite about 
the future of the three British-administered territories of 
Swaziland, Basutoland and Bechuanaland. 

The Union is anxious to incorporate them ; the British 
Government, quite rightly, is against such incorporation 
until, to put it bluntly, South Africa shows a little more 
enthusiasm for the Empire. But did J.H.T. say so? 
No. . . . “ Difficult, delicate problem . . . sincere desire 
to do the right thing . . . real solution would be found 
on both sides of their obligations and commitments.” 
What does it all mean ? 

It is about time some British statesman put some back- 
bone into their after-dinner speeches, and pointed out 
that Britain is perfectly capable of handling its own 
Protectorates—a capability which certain opinion in 
South Africa at any rate has long doubted. 


Gold and Diamonds 


Gold is, at the moment, the backbone of South Africa’s ~ 
prosperity boom, and, to quote General Smuts again, 
“South Africa is one of the happiest countries in the 
world.” Those holding gold mine script must certainly 
be among the happiest people in the world. A dividend 
appreciation of nearly 70 per cent., notwithstanding in- 
creased taxation, is pretty good. 


But I was speaking to a London diamond expert on 
Tuesday, who definitely forecast that in two years South 
Africa will be in the midst of a diamond boom. Recently 
he has cashed up a considerable amount in securities and 
is investing on his own behalf in finest quality diamonds. 
His trust in the South African Government is deep- 
rooted, and he completely discountenances repeated 
rumours that, consequent on high prices in Antwerp and 
Brussels and an increased U.S.A. demand, certain mines 
will be unsealed. 


“ Buy diamonds now for a 33} per cent. profit in two 
years,’’ he told me. 
I wish I could. 


Chincherin Cheese Flower 


Quite a market has been found over here for the 
jonquil-like Chincherin Cheese flower from South Africa, 
which I saw in Covent Garden a day or two ago. ‘“ They 
last five or six weeks in this country,” said the sales- 
man. “‘ Big demand from restaurants and hotels for ’em.” 


And, talking about flowers, Sonth Africans in this 
country will be interested to know that a consignment 
of Cape Heath and Proteas came over last week from 
pe Province. These will be used as decorations at 
exhibitions, 


: 
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St. Lawrence Waterways 
By “ Canuck" 


INCE the St. Lawrence Waterways treaty is 
once more being actively discussed in 
Washington, it may not be amiss to re- 

capitulate the issues involved in this important 
legislation. 


The St. Lawrence Water, if one includes the 
Great Lakes as well as the river, contains more 
than half the fresh water of the world. The scheme 
provides for the deepening of the upper St. 
Lawrence River, from 17 to 27 feet, by means of 
dams, at an expenditure of £53,000,000 at par. 


The cost to the United States will be approximately 
£45,000,000, while the total capital expenditure by Canada 
will be less than £8,000,000, but the discrepancy is bridged 
by crediting Canada with the cost of the enlargement of 
the Welland Canal. 


According to the terms of the treaty, the diversion of 
water from the Great Lakes through the Chicago drainage 
canal, shall be reduced within six years to the amount 
laid down by decree of the United States Supreme Court, 
four years ago. British subjects will continue to exercise 
the same Waterway rights as under existing treaties, and 
each country maintains its ownership over all works 
lying within its territory. 


While the originators of this treaty claim that it will 
provide a readier outlet for the surplus products of the 
Middle West farmer, if he can ship his grain direct from 
the head of the Great Lakes, and enjoy a potential de- 
velopment of 3,000,000 horse power, responsible people in 
Canada view with deep mistrust a policy they regard as 
short-sighted and detrimental to the best interests of the 
Nation as a whole. 


They do not believe in sharing our sovreignty over any 
of our National Waterways with any foreign country, on 
any terms whatsoever. 


If a part of this contemplated canal is to be built as 
proposed in United States territory, it gives the United 
States authority to control the whole navigation system 
in the case of any critical situation which might arise 
between the two countries. If it is desirable to build 
at once, and Canada feels unable to finance the under- 
taking, she should be able to interest Great Britain in 
helping to construct cheap transportation to the source 
of her greatest food supply districts. 


From the purely economic stand-point, to bnild this 
Waterway to provide cheaper transport than already 
exists on land, simply means that we are going to make 
the deficit on our railways greater than ever, and the 
taxation necessary to pay the C.N.R. deficit will add to 
the already heavy burden on the people. 


From the stand-point of power, there are other sources 
of electrical energy still available, and it will be years 
before it will be necessary to look to, the St. Lawrence 
for electrical energy. 


The truth is that the Middle Western States are the 
chief promoters of this Waterway System, and the New 
England States support it because they need electric 
power. The speeches and pamphlets emanating from 
American engineers and officials make it clear that their 
purpose is to develop the Waterway System down the 
Mississippi and down the Hudson river, and through the 
Oswego Canal. Even a glance at the map makes clear 
their motives in pushing this project. 


Canada already has a Waterway in her own territory 
down the St. Lawrence, seventeen feet in depth. If it is 
necessary to enlarge the St. Lawrence canal to twenty- 
seven feet to meet modern requirements, why cannot the 
present canal system be enlarged ? 


The Empire Movement Annual 


We have received a copy of the ‘‘ Empire Movement 
Annual, 1934.” This contains a number of highly 
interesting and informative articles with illustrations to 
accompany them, the contributors including the Rt. Hon. 
R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister of Canada; the Rt. Hon. 
L. S. Amery, Lord Kirkley, Sir Charles Morgan-Webb, 
Sir Frank Fox, Sir Robert Hadfield, Mr. J. H. Scullin, 
the former Prime Minister of Australia, and Mr. John S. 
Webb, the editor-in-chief and founder of the Empire 
Movement. 

The price of the Annual, five shillings, includes mem- 
bership of the Empire Movement. Copies may be 
obtained from the offices of the Movement at Empire 
House, 175, Piccadilly, W.1. 

The Empire Movement aims at strengthening the ties 
which bind the British Empire together and ‘‘ to use the 
strength so gained to build up a League of all the 
English-speaking nations.’ 


THE INDIA DEFENCE LEAGUE 
APPEALS 


for the support of all patriotic people in its 


struggle to defend our Indian Empire from 
becoming a second Ireland ! 


For information apply to: The Chief Organiser 


INDIA DEFENCE LEAGUE 
48, Broadway, Westminster, London, $.W.1- 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE 


Founded in 1901. 


Patron—H.R.H. Princess Louise (DucHEss oF ARGYLL) 
Hon. Pres.—H.R.H. FIELD-MaRsHAL THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 
K.G., K.T., K.P., P.C., ETc., BTC. 
Vice-Patron—THE DucHEss oF ATHOLL, D.B.E., M.P. 
President—THE RieuT Hon. FREDE. Bt.. P.C., D.C.L. 
Chairman—PROFESSOR E. A. GARDNER, M.A., LITT.D. 
(late Vice-Chancellor London University) 
Hon. Treasurer—THE LORD ASQUITH, K.C.B. 


To promote the exchange of Teachers between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions, and the ex- 
change of letters between School Children in all 
parts of the Empire. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary. 


ORD MARSHALL HOUSE, 124, BELGRAVE RD., 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 


THE TASTE OF EMPIRE! 


Do you know the Best Empire Brands ? 
Are they easy to buy 
in YOUR Town? 

The Empire Homemakers Institute 
was formed to promote the better knowledge 
and buy-a-bility of good Empire Goods 

in every town. 
Membership costs only 1/- a year. 
Join today and let us begin to help you. 


THE EMPIRE HOMEMAKERS INSTITUTE 
12, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
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THEATRE NOTES 
THE GYPSY’S WARNING 


By Russell Gregory 


“The Wise Woman” Criterion Theatre 
By Lesley Storm. 

ADAME ELSPETH was a fashionable 
fortune-teller and clairvoyante. The 
gypsy blood in her veins provided her 

with a certain psychic sense and her Scottish 
ancestry enabled her to exploit her gifts in the 
most lucrative way. Moreover, she did not boggle 
at obtaining information about the lives of her 
clients which she could, at one or other of her 
sessions, pretend to “‘ see’’ in the crystal. 

She made a pretty good thing out of it too. 
Her arid husband never did any work and there 
was usually an odd half-crown with which he could 
take the edge off his thirst. She ruled her house- 
hold with a rod of iron, and as is usual in such 
cases, everything went wrong for her. 

The climax came when her daughter announced 
her intention of running away with a man who was 
known by Madame Elspeth to be married. I think 
it was foolish of her to inveigle him into consulting 
her professionally and then to paint a lurid picture 
of what would happen to him if he persisted in his 
intention, because the young man was bound to 
find out the identity of ‘‘ Madame Elspeth ”’ and 
to realise that it was nothing more than a not very 
subtle piece of ex parte pleading. And, to be 
sure, so he did, and ran off with the daughter as 
arranged. Madame Elspeth is left calling down 
curses on his head, but I doubt if they would be 
effective. 

An uneven play, but one of considerable 
interest. Mary Clare was in her element as 
Madame _ Elspeth. She alternated _ brilliantly 
between the mysterious, dignified Society clair- 
voyante, the slightly gamine, miserly housewife 
and the possessively affectionate mother. Hugh E. 
Wright was the very picture of unslaked and 
unslakable thirst. Every gesture and movement 
went to build up a perfect piece of characterisation. 


“Much Ado About Nothing ” Old Vic 
William Shakespeare. 


I do not know what interpretation Mr. Henry 
Cass places upon the word ‘‘ Masque,’’ but his 
excuse for dressing the characters in the clothes 
of two different periods is that it makes the play 
“* what it really is, a Masque.’’ I should not have 
thought that to dress the Attendant Spirit in the 
garb of an Athenian and Comus as a Manchester 
policeman would have made ‘‘ Comus ”’ any more 
of a Masque than it already is. And, please, 
Mr. Cass, did the comic backcloth with its Mickey 
Mouse make ‘‘ Much Ado ”’ more like a Masque ? 

It is a great pity that a capable producer like Mr. 
Cass should fall into the juvenile error of tinkering 
with Shakespeare, and in any case the Old Vic. 
is not the place for these clever-clever experiments. 
In the circumstances Maurice Evans as 
** Benedick ’? and Abraham Sofaer as Don Pedro 
did astonishingly well not to be swamped by the 
production. Nearly everybody else was. 


Yeichi Nimura Arts Theatre Club 


This is the third time thatI have seen exhibitions 
of dancing at the Arts Theatre Club and it is the 
third time I have been disappointed. Yeichi 
Nimura is a very finely built young man, he has a 
sense of rhythm and a sense of the dramatic, but 
what purpose this formal posturing—clever as it 
may be—is supposed to serve I simply do not 
know. I have thought about it very carefully and 
at one time was tempted to believe that the dancing 
was intended to express the music, but when I had 
to confess that it only expressed the rhythmic 
quality of the music and let the rest go hang, I 
realised my mistake. Nor was it assisted in any 
way by the music. 

What then is it all about? What is the mean- 
ing of this craze for expressionism? If music is 
to be expressed in terms of dancing I am convinced 
that it cannot successfully be expressed bar by bar 
and note by note. By attempting this the music 
loses its shape and the dance itself is amorphous. 


subscribers who are changing 

their addresses are asked to give the 

earliest possible notification to the Saturday 

Review, 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 


PARTNERS’ PORT 


If you prefer a full, rich 
ruby Portoffine quality 
try SANDEMAN 
Partners’. Years ago 
the Partners of the firm 
selected this fine wine 
for their own use, sub- 


sequently they decided 
to offer it to the public. 
Partners’ Port is a 
connoisseur’s wine. 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO., LTD., 20 St. Swithin's Lane, B.C.4 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


More Congratulations from Our Readers 


[From Lord Garvagh] 

SIR,—I am enclosing my cheque for a 12 months’ sub- 
scription to the Saturday Review, and take the 
opportunity to express my admiration for this splendid 
periodical. It is most refreshing to read the spirited 
patriotism produced in its pages, as a delightful contrast 
to the never-ending weakness, defeatism, compromise 
and incredible surrender policy of our politicians. 

Yours very truly, 


Ashby Hall, Lincoln. GARVAGH. 


[From Sir William Crawford, K.B.E.] 

SIR,—I have read with great interest the New Empire 
Feature which has been introduced into the Saturday 
Review. 

In my opinion, the purpose of providing the British 
public each week with up-to-date and reliable informa- 
tion regarding the Empire is a most useful one. 

During my long association with the Empire Market- 
ing Board I was frequently appalled by the ignorance 
and apathy of the average man regarding Empire Affairs. 
I feel that this is partly due to the fact that here in the 
heart of the Empire the Press does not normally devote 
sufficient attention to the discussion of Imperial matters. 

I congratulate you, therefore, upon an excellent and 
unusual feature which I am sure will perform a useful 
part in binding together in unity and understanding the 
Mother Country and her Dominions. 

WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 


The Private Soldier’s Lot 


SIR,—I have read your paper with much interest. 

I am and always shall, I trust, be a “diehard”? Conserv- 
ative, but there is one point I should like to mention. 

Although I am a Public School man, I am at the 


STRANDED... 


without food or bed 


The Homeless, Workless, 
Destitute .. . a tragic pro- 
cession of wanderers tramp- 
ing from place to place in 
search of work. It is not 
labour in vain to help Poss, 
men, the majority of whom 


are worthy of your sympathy. 


The Church Army has many 
methods by which it helps 
these men back toself-respect 
and independence. Will yo 
help us to give greater help ? 
In these hard times income 
is maintained with difficulty 
we have no money for t 
development so urgently 
called for. Please help u 
not only to MAINTAIN, Aer 
to EXTEND. 


be gratefully received by Preb. Carlile 
C.H., on. Lee d Secy., 55 Bryanston St., 
London, W.1, 


(CHURCH 


ARMY 


moment in the ranks of H.M. Army, working for a 
Commission. 

Lady Houston, and the paper which she stands for, 

rea state that the Armed Forces of the Crown are 

below the National requirements.” 

In my short experience in the Army the sole Teason, 
except with a few exceptions, why anyone joins the 
Army is because they have no chance of gaining work in 
civil life. 

Surely 2/- a day is a very small sum for a man who has 
to do everything from darning his own socks to washing 
out the latrines. There must be discipline, and there 
is, but there is a vast gap between the officers and men, 
which surely will give to the average soldier unpleasant 
ideas about “‘ class distinction ” and other evils which 
are preached by the Socialists and Communists. 

’ The Army of to-day is a very different concern from 
that of thirty years ago, but if I ever gain a position of 
prominence I shall do my best to better the lot of the 
private soldier. 
X.Y.Z. 
Displaying British Fashions 

SIR,—It would be illuminating if some member of the 
Royal Academy would elaborate the official attitude 
towards dress design of the Exhibition of British Indus- 
trial Art to be opened at Burlington House in January. 

The organisers state that ‘‘ made-up-goods ”’ are not 
included because “‘made-up-goods ”’ are not pure design, 
and the suggestion is conveyed that dress design is an 
industry rather than an art. Those associated with me 
would contend that it is an art of vital importance to 
industry; but in justice to Burlington House we would 
certainly agree that it is one which can only be com- 
pletely realised when displayed on living models. 

The perfect theatre for showing the work of British 
dress designers has been evolved during the last few 
years in the textiles section of the British Industries Fair 
at the White City. 

In this theatre, with its technique for displaying 
British designs to their greatest advantage, the trend of 
British fashion for 1935 is to be shown little more than 
a month after the Burlington House exhibition, and I 
do not doubt that our display will be definitely influenced 
by the artistic spirit radiating from the Royal Academy’s 
more static exhibition. 

RICHARD O. PORTER 
(Fashion Display Committee, 
9 & 10, Holles St., B.I.F. Textile Section). 
Cavendish Square, W.1. 


Christmas Day in Hospital 


SIR,—I have read' in the Saturday Review, November 
10th, about Lady Lucy Houston giving thousands of 
pounds to help our wonderful voluntary hospitals. 

I raise my hat to her and hope other rich people will 
follow Lady Houston’s example. 

As a seventy-seven year old hospital patient I have 
much to thank them for. I have spent many happy 
Christmas days in hospitals from my youth up, 

I well remember Christmas, 1895, in the Albert Ward, 
King’s College Hospital, and the splendid Ward Sister 
who helped to save my life after two internal operations 
by the late Professor William Rose. 

The kindness of the Sister (Miss Caroline Perkin), 
caused me to think then that ofttimes there is more real 
happiness in a hospital ward than in many private 
homes. 

My later experience in the Lonsdale Ward of ‘‘Kings” 
in 1928 did not alter my opinion, although I was then 
aged and stone deaf. 

I think Florence Nightingale’s successors are most 
wonderful women. God bless those who help them in 
their Christ-like work of love, sympathy and mercy. 

J. L.. Hooper. 
West of England Home for the Blind, 
Torr, Hartley, Plymouth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Help for the War's Mentally Disabled 


|krom Admiral of the Fleet Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt] 


SIR,—It is 20 years ago since our countrymen were 
struggling in the worst maelstrom that ever was in the 
history of the world. 

Who would have thought, 20 years ago, when our men 
offered to make the great sacrifice to defend their country, 
indeed, the Empire, that this terrible warfare would con- 
tinue for four years? Who would have thought that to 
bring this strife to an end it would require several 
millions of our young men, civilians from all walks of 
life, to be armed to support our regular forces in the 
Navy, Army and Air Force, who we all know fought 
magnificently against fearful odds in the early days of 
the War? 

Who would have thought that there would be 6,000 men 
broken in mind by the terrible horrors of war, by sights 
of men being blown to pieces and the appalling din of 
battle? They are with us to-day, as well, at least 
30,000 ex-Service men who are suffering from nervous 
disorders of varying degree. 

Whilst the State tries to compensate the men who have 
been wounded body and soul, it cannot by reason of its 
necessarily rigid rules fully compensate the men who 
sacrificed themselves that others might live peacefully. 

These men live on the frontiers of fear, and in their 
dreams are shadowed by the spectres of battle on sea and 
land. 

I venture to say that the British public are the most 
generous in the world, and yet from a charitable point 
of view the mentally disabled and those suffering from 
neurasthenia have not had their share of sympathy or of 
the funds that have been raised by public subscription 
in this country. : 

The Ex-Services Welfare Society, which was founded by 
the late Sir Frederick Milner and others, is the only 
charitable organisation which deals entirely with the 
mentally disabled and neurasthenic ex-Service men and 
endeavours to supplement the work of the State. 

I may say the Society has an Industrial Colony as well 
as curative centres and not only assists the men but their 
families, who are very often overburdened with financial 
trouble. 

Would supporters of the Society’s cause kindly send 
donations to me at the address below ?—Yours faithfully, 

REGINALD TYRWHITT, 
Admiral of the Fleet. 
(President, Ex-Services Welfare Society). 
58, Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 


The Spanish Rebellion 


SIR,—It was only on reading the letter of your corre- 
spondent and going back to read the article he referred 
to that I noticed the apparent attack on the character 
of the Spanish Civil Guards. I say “‘ apparent ” because 
I cannot help feeling that there was a slip of the pen or 
the printer in the sentence reading ‘‘ The priests and 
nuns suffered unspeakable things at the hands of the 
Communists, and the Civil Guards.” Earlier paragraphs 
in the article indicate how the “‘ police,” which includes 
the Civil Guards, who are really military police, were 
butchered without mercy. 

But my purpose in this note is to give my strongest 
support to “ R.S.”’ in his saying the Guardia Civil are 
an honoured corps who undoubtedly fought to the death 
doing their duty in defence of law and order. I have 
known Spain for over twenty years, and I know that all 
good Spaniards regard their Civil Guards with respect 
and admiration. 

Officers and men are brave to a fault, loyal to Spain 
and the Government, staunch upholders of the law, the 
trusty and trusted guardians of the people. The measure 
of Spain’s trust and reliance on them is the measure of 
the hatred of the lawless elements, and this accounts for 
the horrible tortures and death the Guards suffered at 
the hands of the Reds. Boyp CABLE. 

10, Pembroke Studios, W.8. 


Work for the Depressed Areas 


SIR,—The Reports of the Commissioners for the 
Depressed Areas must indeed cause us seriously to think. 
One moment’s reflection upon these reports shows that 
the Nation as a whole has an urgent duty towards those 
unfortunate sections of the unemployed. 


We are daily importing manufactured goods in increas- 
ing quantities. In the first nine months of 1934 imports 
of manufactures (excluding non-ferrous metals and cils 
and fats) have amounted to £87,825,000, an increase of 
£12,000,000 on last year. As £200 worth of such goods 
represents approximately work for one person for nine 
months, this means that we have imported the work of 
440,000 persons. 

Without suggesting that it would be practical to stop 
the whole of this importation, I maintain that a very 
large proportion of the £87,000,000 total can and, in view 
of the Commissioners’ Reports, should be excluded. 


It is idle to excuse this importation on the ground that 
much of it undergoes further processes in this country. 


. First processes, from coal hewing npwards, as well as 


later processes can and should be performed by those for 
whom the Commissioners are seeking a way out. 


Even without the improvement in employment that can 
be obtained from proper agricultural protection, it is 
certain that by a scientific adjustment of tariffs on manu- 
factures further direct employment for a quarter of a 
million people could be found, and from their increased 
spending power much further employment in other 
industries, and I believe the nation, if they knew the 
truth, would gladly welcome rapid and drastic steps in 
that direction.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY PAGE CROFT 
(Chairman, Empire Industries Association). 
18, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


The Recent Municipal Elections 


SIR,—The municipal elections both in London and the 
provinces afford new illustrations of the crudity of our 
present method of electing representative bodies. In 
London the borough councils of Westminster, Chelsea, 
Hampstead and Holborn consist of Municipal Reformers 
only ; the councils of Poplar, Stepney, Bethnal Green and 
Bermondsey consist of Labour members only; there are 
no representatives of the important minorities in these 
boroughs. In Bethnal Green the whole of the outgoing 
councillors were defeated, a complete turn-over. 


In the provinces the swing of the pendulum has been 
less startling in its results, but in many boroughs minori- 
ties are seriously under-represented. Moreover, the 
method of election unnecessarily impoverishes the muni- 
cipal councils. Councillors who have served their city 
with ability and distinction may be suddenly turned 
adrift. Among the defeated on the present occasion are 
many councillors of long administrative experience, in- 
cluding Mayors-elect and Chairmen of committees. 
Further, great difficulties lie in the way of men and 
women (like Lady Simon in Manchester) who are keenly 
interested in municipal problems, but who do not feel 
able to accept homination from one or other of the 
dominant parties. 


For the grave defects associated with the present 
method of electing municipal councils, a remedy is to be 
found in proportional representation. It is fair to all 
sections of citizens. It elects the best men and women 
of all parties. It alone can ensure a full representation of 
civic life in its varied aspects and interests. A short 
Bill of a few clauses is all that is necessary to secure for 
citizens this great reform. Pamphlets explanatory of its 
working will gladly be sent on application. 


Joun H. HuMPHREYs 
(Secretary, Proportional Representation Society). 
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BROADCASTING 


If I Seized the B.B.C. 


By Alan Howland 


HE suggestion that there has been in existence 

a plot to seize the B.B.C.—whether it has 

any basis in fact or not— has intrigued me. 

In the first place I cannot imagine what anyone 

could possibly do with the B.B.C. when he had 

seized it. I can only hope that he would not 
give it to me. 


What has interested me even more is to specu- 
late on the methods I should adopt if I were asked 
to organise the seizure of the B.B.C. There are, 
I think, two ways in which it could be done. The 
first and simplest way would be to arrange for 
about a thousand people to turn up at Broadcasting 
House at about 9.30 a.m., each person stating 
that he had an appointment with the Director 
General. The whole thousand, each shephered 
by a small boy, would be taken upstairs and 
Broadcasting House would be ours. 


A second and rather more difficult way would 
be to obtain a copy of the Music Department’s 
audition form, have it duplicated, and fill in a 
thousand for the same time on the same 
date. We should be duly shown to our respective 
studios, and within a few moments Broadcasting 
House would again be ours. The one obvious 
drawback to this second method is that, if I am to 
judge by some of the singers I have recently heard 
over the air, it has already been successfully 
exploited. 


There is, of course, a third scheme, but it would 
be so childishly easy as to be almost unfair. My 
thousand thugs could disguise themselves as 
members of the Press and say that they had come 
to interview the Director of Light Entertainment. 
The cost of pencils and notebooks would be 


negligible and the cameras obtained on sale or 
return. 


Having obtained complete possession of Broad- 
casting House I should immediately consult ‘‘ an 
official of the B.B.C.’’ who, when questioned, 
would reply that ‘‘ the B.B.C. did not know any- 
thing about it.’’ After a good deal of demurrance 
I should be introduced to another ‘‘ official of the 
B.B.C.”? who would inform me that “‘ the B.B.C. 
had no statement to make.”’ 


These courtesies having been exchanged I should 
set about re-organising the staff. The members 
of the engineering staff would be immediately dis- 
missed and their places taken by commercial 
travellers, taxidermists and, of course, personal 
friends of mine. The Administrative Branch 
would be strengthened by the introduction of a few 
friends of mine whom I met at Oxford and in the 
Army. There are so few experts in the Pro- 
gramme Branch that it would be unwise to upset 
its balance by getting rid of the 95 per cent. in- 
experienced amateurs, but I might with a little 
thought manage to create a few hitherto unthought 
of salaried positions for more friends of mine whom 
I met at Cambridge or in the Navy. 


I could probably find among my acquaintances 
some deserving people—actors and _ barristers— 
who might well replace the present members of the 
Accounts Branch,’ and my job would be nearly 
completed. Of course, the increase in staff would 
necessitate renting the Palladium for Outside 
Broadcasts and the usual offices and I should 
probably have to take over the disused quarry at 
Edgbaston for meetings of the Pronunciation 
Committee. But that would be a matter of detail. 


MUSIC NOTES 


Vaughan Williams’s New Suite 


By Herbert Hughes 


T would seem that Lionel Tertis did a happier 
thing than he knew when, many years ago, 
he deserted the violin for the viola. He not 

only developed his own technique—a technique 
which had beauty of tone as its chief concern, 
power and swiftness being cultivated only in terms 
of sensuous beauty—but made for himself and his 
instrument a place nearly unique in our musical 
dispensation. By virtue of his personal achieve- 
ment (to say nothing of his influence on younger 
players) he has been able to induce several of our 
more important composers to enrich the very 
scanty literature of works of that Cinderella of 
instruments. The latest of these is Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, whose new Suite for Viola 
and Orchestra was produced at a Courtauld- 


Sargent concert at Queen’s Hall a few evenings 
ago with Mr. Tertis as soloist and Dr. Sargent in 
command of the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

A first impression of the new work leaves one 
with uncertain feelings, chiefly brought about by 
the composer’s characteristic preoccupation with 
questions of style. By choosing to write a 
Suite rather than a Concerto the composer 
dropped—or rather, evaded—certain responsi- 
bilities while taking on others. The style and 
form of a Suite are just as easy or difficult as the 
composer chooses to make them: a Suite in the 
classical manner or the folk-song manner or some 
acidulated, polytonal manner of to-day may be as 
easy or as dangerous as a Belisha crossing, 
according to the way it is taken. My own 
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uncertainty after listening to a rehearsal of this 
particular example must, | fancy, have been shared 
by the composer when he was at work. 

To begin with, Vaughan Williams cares no more 
than any of us for virtuosity as such, yet in 
designing this set of eight little contrasted pieces 
the problem of virtuosity (in the best sense) had 
to be faced. Cinderella was to be treated with 
respect—he had made up his mind about that— 
but she should also be allowed to have a bit of a 
fling; she had been so long ignored. What sort 
of a fling ?—that was the question. Mr. Tertis 
would be her escort, so the matter of decorum 
would be quite safe. 

It is in this question of permitting Cinderella 
a night out, even in such impeccable company, 
that the composer has been least like himself. 
Virtuosity could be tempered to his own con- 
ception, and it has been skilfully managed here; 
Mr. Tertis was given plenty to do, and did it nobly. 
This sort of skill, of course, is only the skill that 
manipulates an idea; as much the craftsman’s as 
the artist’s job. It is in the stuff of the music itself 


that the composer (whose sincerity nobody could 
ever doubt) has evidently been torn between con- 
flicting principles; and it is precisely where he 
gives the viola most to do that this is to be 
observed. The utterance becomes unnaturally 
angular and self-conscious, completely at variance 
with the inevitable musicality of such movements 
as the Ballad, the Christmas Carol, and the 
Musette, which no one but Vaughan Williams 
could have written. He is not the man to handle 
a Polka, but you could trust him with a Carol any 
day of the week, or let him loose among such 
tunes and rhythms as those he used in ‘‘ The 
Running Set ’’—that jolly Quodlibet of which I 
wrote a few weeks ago. 

Those tunes are in his veins, mixed with graver 
melodies of religious associations. Angularity and 
harshness, useful dramatic ingredients, are really 
antipathetic to him, and their over-use must make 
him spiritually uncomfortable. If some of this 
harshness should dissolve on further acquaintance 
our incidental debt to Mr. Tertis will only be 
increased. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Three Popular Tenors 


[Reviewed by Herbert Hughes] 


LSEWHERE, I have just been discussing 
the creative work of three Englishmen who 
have deserved to be called great, though in 

ways as the poles apart. It happens that among 
the batch of gramophone records in front of me 
are several that have lately been made by three 
tenors of different nationalities, different tempera- 
ments, different sensibilities: Beniamino Gigli, 
Richard Tauber, and Richard Crooks. I plead at 
once that the order in which I here place them 
is quite fortuitous. (A meeting between the three 
of them to decide the delicate matter of precedence 
would be an entertaining business, especially if 
the name of McCormack were to be whispered). 
The really safe thing to say is that the public all 
over the world pays homage to each; their records 
are best sellers. 

Gigli is represented in the H.M.V. list by a 
10-inch disc (DA. 1374) which gives ‘‘ Solo per 
te, Lucia” (sung in the film, “‘ The song of 
Love’’) and ‘‘Addio bel Sogno”’ to the accompani- 
ment of a detachment of the Scala orchestra of 
Milan. These are typical of the Italian at his best, 
complete with that little sob in the voice without 
which no tenor is a tenor in Italy. Tauber comes 
into the Parlophone catalogue with a 10-inch 
giving us a couple of charming songs by G. H. 
Clutsam sung in the film, ‘‘ Blossom Time ’’— 
** Once there lived a lady fair’’ and ‘‘ Love lost 
for ever more”? (RO.20256). These, too, are 
typical of the singer at his best, his best generally 
including a falsetto effect as nearly as possible 
inaudible. Here the words are clearly sung in an 
English that is nothing if it is not his very own. 
It is easy to prophesy a wide popularity for a disc 
so delightful as this. 


I turn back to H.M.V. for Mr. Crooks, the 
American, whose contributions are Maud Valerie 
White’s lovely setting of Byron’s immortal ‘‘ So 
we'll go no more a-roving ’’ and Oley Speaks’s 
Prayer Perfect’’ (DA. 1386). Each of 
these songs happens to be indelibly associated in 
my own mind with other singers, one dead and one 
living, a little prejudicing my feelings; but it must 
bz admitted that Richard Crooks, who is without 
mannerisms, sings them supremely well. No 
wonder this artist has a big reputation on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 


In the H.M.V. brown label class are two 
12-inch discs, orchestral records, which a great 
many people should find attractive, particularly 
those who like their music to be steeped in the 
romantic spirit. One of these (C. 2671) contains 
a selection from ‘‘ Tosca’’ played by Marek 
Weber and his orchestra, which means that 
it is highly efficient, for Mr. Weber is 
clearly a master of the not-at-all-easy art of 
orchestral transcription. The other disc (C. 2683) 
records a first-rate performance of D’Erlanger’s 
“Midnight Rose’? by a Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by John Barbirolli. No clue is given 
on the label as to the significance of the Rose, and 
presumably the piece is to be regarded simply as a 
tone-poem. As such, it has real Gallic charm, for 
Baron Frédéric D’Erlanger, though an English- 
man, has retained much from his early French 
environment and education. To-day his is the 
nearest approach we have in this country to the art 
of Massenet, melodically and harmonically, and his 
scoring has none of the meretricious tricks of the 
self-conscious and deliberate modernist. 
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A Mistaken Money Policy 


(By Our City Editor) 


S the latest development in the new “‘ cheap 
money ’’ boom we have a recurrence of talk 
of a lower Bank Rate, a reduction from 2 
per cent. to 1} per cent. being urged in some 
quarters. Whatever the decision of the Bank of 
England Court this week, the facts of the case 
remain the same, and a 1} per cent. Bank Rate or 
even a 4 per cent. Bank Rate can have no effect in 
restoring prosperity to industry. On the contrary, 
when we hear that Bank Rate has risen, we may 
have some grounds for optimism on prospects for 
industrial recovery and a substantial reduction in 
unemployment, the latest figures for which showed 
an unwelcome increase. 


At this stage it may be useful to summarise the 
results of the Treasury’s ‘‘ cheap money ’”’ policy 
on Britain’s financial and commercial activities 
which are chiefly as follows :— 


The rate for short-term loans to industry remains 
as high as 4-5 per cent.; Government borrowing 
on Treasury Bills is accomplished at }' per cent.; 
the rate for loans to the Discount Market is } per 
cent.; Income Tax is levied at 4s. 6d. in the £; 
and on British Government securities the investor 
cannot obtain a net return of 2} per cent. on his 
money. In other words, industry is obtaining 
nothing like its proportionate benefit from the glut 
of money ; the London Discount Market admittedly 
one of the strongest links in Britain’s financial 
machinery is being brought to the verge of 
bankruptcy; the banks are hard put to it to find 
any use for their depositors’ money, and the 
investor is taxed out of existence on the small 

income he is able to obtain with safety. 


Reverse the Policy 

Surely it is time a reversal of this policy was 
attempted. If the banks were to indulge in more 
competition in loans for industrial purposes and 
give up the “‘ cut-throat ’’ policy adopted towards 
the London Discount Market, if a _broader- 
minded Dominion and foreign loans policy were 
adopted with stimulation of commercial activities 
as its foremost object, and if the Treasury were to 
cease cutting down interest rates and savings on 
the National Debt without any corresponding 
lightening of the income-tax burden, monetary 
conditions would then become less artificial and 
more healthy. 


It is argued that any rise in interest rates in 
London would attract large volumes of unwanted 
foreign floating money, but in these days of 
restrictions on every hand it would be possible to 
curtail considerably any influx of such foreign 
money. A further step which might be considered 
is the extension of the list of investments eligible to 
Trustees. Far from this latter step being taken, 
all trustee issues are still strictly controlled by the 
Bank of England and the Treasury which has just 
seized the opportunity to redeem a further 


£44,000,000 of 3 per cent. bonds. At the moment 
it looks as if nothing will be done until the 
reductio ad absurdum forces the Treasury’s hand. 


Union Castle Controversy 

The novel proposal of the directors of the Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship Company to extend full 
voting rights to the preference shareholders and 
thus remove control from the hands of the ordinary 
stockholders seems likely to arouse an unusual 
controversy. At the moment, the preference 
dividend is in arrears which gives preference share- 
holders the right to vote and it is proposed to use 
this right in a way which was never intended, to 
give preference shareholders ‘perpetual ‘control 
since there is more preference than ordinary 
capital. The situation is made more piquant by 
the fact that the holding of the Union-Castle 
ordinary stock is one of the most valuable assets 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company; if 
this holding is no longer to carry control of the 
Union-Castle, then the value of the asset is 
seriously affected. 


The directors of Union-Castle wish to avoid any 
possibility of their company falling into foreign 
hands since the assets of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet are to be realised in the event, already 
forecast by the Chairman, of the R.M.S.P. going 
into liquidation. Preference shareholders of the 
Union-Castle can hardly be expected not to vote 
control of the company into their own hands, but 
whether their decision would be upheld by the 
Court is another matter. It seems necessary for 
the R.M.S.P. to come out into the open with an 
announcement of the likely buyer of the Union- 
Castle holding. Then preference shareholders of 


that company would know where their future 


security lay. 


Shares in the News 


Wallpaper Manufacturers recently increased their 
capital to make further works acquisitions and that the 
whole undertaking will prove prosperous enough to main- 
tain a dividend is further evident by the past year’s 
results. Profits are shown as £742,468 against £635,056, 
and £100,000 goes to reserve, the dividend being 12% per 
cent. for the year, an increase of one cent. having 
been made in the interest. The deferred stock at 59s. 6d. 
per £1 unit yields four guineas per cent., a fair return for 
a high class industrial on a prosperity wave -— as 
Wallpaper Manufacturers are enjoying. 


Associated British Maltsters record a remarkable re- 
covery over the past year, net profit after tax amounting 
to £90,656, against £54,585 in the previous year; £10,000 
is placed to reserve, and the dividend is 10 per cent. 
against nil. The 5s. shares at 10s. 9d. return nearly 5 
per cent., with a good chance of capital appreciation. 


Associated Equipment Company, which was attached to 
the Underground group prior to the formation of the 
L.P.T.B., is paying 81-16 per cent. in all for the past 
year, compared with 5 per cent. for the previous nine 
months’ period. The £1 units of stock at 85s. yield 
£4 12s. per cent., a fair return when British Funds return 
under 8 per cent, 
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CINEMA 
THE LAST GENTLEMAN 


By Mark Forrest 


ASN’T it Boston which was described as 
the place where ‘‘ the Barrs only speak to 
the Cabots, and the Cabots speak only to 

God? ’’ There are two other lines to make up the 
verse, but for the moment they have escaped my 
memory. Enough of the tag remains, however, 
to make the meaning clear, and when I tell you 
that George Arliss plays a character named Cabot 
Barr in his latest picture, you will be in no doubt 
as to what sort of person ‘‘ The Last Gentleman ” 
at the Leicester Square is. 

Mr. Galsworthy had his idea of a gentleman, 
and George Arliss duly interpreted the réle on the 
screen in ‘* Old English."” Miss Clugstone, from 
whose play the new film has been adapted, has 
hers, but I should have thought that both these 
characters were far removed from being gentlemen. 
It depends, of course, exactly what one means by 
the word which a standard dictionary defines as 
‘* A man of good breeding and politeness.”” The 
name Cabot Barr may denote good breeding, but 
the very last thing which the holder of it is in 
this picture is polite. 

Here, in fact, is yet another of those irascible, 
tiresome, domineering and rude old men who make 


themselves completely unapproachable to anyone 
over the age of twenty, and simply bully their 
relatives into’submission. Why anyone should 
bother to try and humour them is a question best 
left to the authors to explain, but I suppose the 
answer in this case would be money. Cabot Barr 
is such a tyrant, however, that presumably in order 
to get some unmerited sympathy for him, his son 
is made so villainous that he ceases to be a Barr 
at all—not that it really makes:a great deal of 
difference, because George Arliss dominates the 
screen to such an extent that the rest of the cast 
are simply cyphers. 

At the beginning of this domination the picture 
is directed as if it was a comedy, and when the 
old man died and the family assembled to hear 
what each one had collected, I expected that he 
had only pretended to die. Nothing of the sort 
happens, and, instead, the family is shown a film 
of the old man making his last will and testament. 
This is an ingenious device to keep The Last 


Gentleman in the centre of the screen, but it falls 
rather flat. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 


Exclusive Presentation— 
RENE CLAIR’S latest satirical fantasy, 


“LE DERNIER MILLIARDAIRE” (U) 


with all the old Clair favourites. 


HOTELS 
and BOARDING HOUSES 


HOTELS 
and BOARDING HOUSES 


EDUCATIONAL 


LONDON { ®econmended 
THE GRANTLEIGH 


Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 
A most modern and popular Hotel. NEXT 


Everything to ensure luxurious comfort and 
service, Lift, Central Heating, H. & C. 
water all bedrooms. Over-bed light, ete. 
Cuisine quite a feature. Unrivalled 
position. Parks across the road. uses 
and Tubes to everywhere a few steps away. 


LONDON 
ROYAL COURT HOTEL 
Stoane Square, S.W.1. 
120 rooms H. & C. Radiator & phone. 


Renowned for good Restaurant VIN 
Continental service. 


Moderate En Pension and half Pension 
rates. 


Fully licensed. 


CHOOL CERT. and ARMY. Quick 
case way if LATIN taken for former 
galv. ajor Shaw, M.c., R.4.. Milford-on- 


QPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. A Men- 
tal Efficiency Course and Method for 
Extempore Speaking will enable you to pre- 


BEST TO A DE LUXE HOTEL them, you FLUENT and COR 


m, make you a FLUENT and CON- 
GING extempore S eaker, and overcome 
nervousness, so that Public Speaking will 

ome a Real Pleasure to you. Recent stu- 
dent writes: ‘“‘ Your course does everything 
ae A and more.” Full particulars. Rev. 


PERFECT QUIET DAY AND NIGHT 


Garage. Phone: Bay. 3616. Night Porter 
erms are inclusive. No Extras. 
From 3} gns. single, 6 gns. double. 


Class Hotel. 


and Public Rooms. 
Festivities. 


UDE.—Grenville Hotel. Charming First 


Second to non 
Cornwall, facing Atlantic. al. Ball 


Sunday Golf. Xmas 


anley, Tibenham Vicarage, Norwich. 


Beautiful Ball 
G 


Daily from 12/6. B. B. & B.; from 8/6. 
Special terms to families. Tariff on request. 
Resident Proprietor invites inspection. 762. 120 Rooms. 


ASTINGS, ALBANY HOTEL. Best 
position on front. 


HOUSES TO LET © 


ADY NORAH BENTINCK would like 
to let her sunny comfortable house at 


Telephone 761, 


LONDON’S FINEST 


HOTEL STRATHCONA 


nodoc 
YET QUIETEST POSITION Surfing, Sea-fishing, Riding. 


ORTH CORNWALL. Rock 
ard Tennis Court, 


Heacham, Norfolk for long or short week- 
ends from now till April or for longer 
lease, or for Xmas holidays, ete. Any plan 
—to suitable tenants—could be arranged. 
Electric light and power; 6 best bedrooms; 
accommodation for 3 maids; 1 man; $ 


South, H 


25-26, LANCASTER GATE, W.2. 


A few yards from Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Gard 


’Phone: Oban 4 
ens, buses and Tubes to all parts. Oban. 


BAN.—Great Western Hotel. 
and Leading in West Highlands. 
A.A., R.A.C., R.8.A.C, and A.C. de France. 


Telegrams: Western 


sitting rooms; 2 bathrooms; Telephone. 
Facing due South-west ; extremely sheltered ; 
tradesmen call; 1 mile sea; { mile station 

.N.E.R.; buses everywhere; delightful 
neighbourhood ; eternal water supply; 
Hunstanton cinema and 2 Golf Courses 1} 


Largest 


. & C. water and gas fire in bedrooms. 
Ample bathrooms. Central Heating. Lift. 


Inclusi t fr. 3 8. p.w. 128. dly. 
‘bd. 2 ond 4 th 
EXTRAS, Good 


OUTHWOLD Grand Hotel. First class, 
facing sea. arage. 
wold 87. Grand. Southwold. 


miles. Brancaster 8 miles; Sandringham 
6 miles; King’s Lynn 14 miles. Garage 2 
cars; excellent doctor; healthy; bracing; 
maximum sunshine, minimum rainfall. 
Housekeeper and gardener left—16 years 


"Phone: South- 


English food, well cooked, 
liberally served. sident Proprietor. 


Tariff on request. "Phone: Padd 9797. 


PERSONAL 


service, Riding and public tennis in 
village. 100 miles London, 40 Cambridge 
and Newmarket. Excellent roads. Very 
moderate rent. Highest references given 


LECTURES 


LASTONBURY DOWN THE AGES.— 


tery, Kor 
ther Antiquities 
wrence, 7, 
London, §.W.18. 


ANTED.—Bronze weapons, early Pot- 
Roman, Saxon, Mediwval, and 


Weat 


and_ asked. Apply ady Norah Bentinck, 
Didlington Hall, Brandon, Suffolk. 


prce ven.— 


andsworth, OGNOR REGIS.—FURNISHED 


Cottage, 30/- weekly winter. South 


Lantern, Lecture with special slides of 
Reconstructed Abbey given in aid of the 
GUILD OF ST. EORGE. Write 
HARTES, 6, Grosvenor Place, 8. 


COTTISH DAN 


CE, Ballroom and Bag- 


Teacher.—Dovotas Taytor, 3, 
W.1, arnival Street, Holbo: 


aspect; sleep six; Ideal boiler, electric light 
and power, modern gas cooker, telephone: 
3 minutes sea and shops.—LUCAS, 
Bramblehurst, East 
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Killing Cold Day 


Lady Houston’s Cure That Doctors Could Not Find 


se LTHOUGH there have been conferences 

and meetings and consultations among 

specialists and consulting physicians of 

all kinds,’’ says Lady Houston, ‘* the doctors have 

to admit that the cure of colds is beyond them. 
They have not been able to find a remedy. 

‘* In the face of all this, people who have been 
trying my cure say that it is marvellous. 

‘‘T have known for some years this remedy of 
my own never to fail, and I conceived it my duty 
to humanity to make it known.” 

(Lady Houston in the “ Sunday Pictorial.’’) 


And here are a few of the many letters received 
saying that the cure has acted like magic :— 


Cold Completely Gone 
DEAR LaDy Houston, 

I duly received your cold cure, and as I was suffering 
at the time, I immediately put your advice into oper- 
ation, commencing with the nasal douche, and gargling. 
As I was pretty bad I had the prescribed amount of 
caster oil — oh, no, I didn’t like it! —I also had a very 
severe congh which yielded completely to the first dose 
of not too fine vaseline. 

The treatment was commenced on Saturday afternoon 
(8rd instant) ; on the morning of the 5th I was agreeably 
surprised to find that the cold was completely gone. 
Moreover, I think that I am more fit otherwise than I 
was prior to taking the cold. 

Iam laying in a stock of the drugs for future use, 
and I ask you to accept my sincere and most grateful 
thanks. R. P. Duncan, J.P. 
24, Ruthrieston Circle, Aberdeen. 


Entirely Satisfactory 
My Lapy, 

I thank you for sending me the Cold Cure so promptly. 
I have carried out your instructions so far as I could, 
and they have proved entirely satisfactory. 

Again thanking you for your kindness and public 
spirited philanthropy. E. Compson (Miss). 
“ Ancona,” 10, Elsiemere Walk, 

Anlaby Common, Hull. 


Cleansing and Soothing 
DEAR Lapy HovustTon, 

Sincere thanks for sending me the Cold Cure. It was 
wonderful and began to act as soon as it was started, 
besides being cleansing and soothing. I shall always 
keep the remedy by me for future cases. 


89, Barton Street, J. A. PETHERBRIDGE. 
Baron’s Court, W.14. 


Yellow Vaseline for Cough 
DEAR HovustTon, 

I must write and thank you for your great kindness in 
sending me the cold cure, which is all you claim for it. 

I found that with the piece of orange you could not 
taste ‘the castor oil. . 

But best of all the remedies, I began to cough at 
night, so I said to myself, do not be lazy, as I had left 
the yellow vaseline downstairs. So down I went, brought 
it upstairs and took half a teaspoonful, then I stopped 
coughing and slept up till 7 a.m. Quite a nice night’s 
test. 

As for the gargle and nose douche they were excellent, 
and I regularly sed the salt and water. 

Again thanking you. (Mrs.) A. C. WILKINS. 
Willowvale, 74, Birkhall Road, 

Catford, S.E.6. 


It Cured My Cold 
DEAR LApy HovustTon, 

I received your letter on Thursday and I started your 
cold cure right away. Am very pleased to tell you it 
has cured my cold. I thank you very much. 

: A. M. JARVIs. 
Renton Villa, Alfred Road, 
Cliftonville, Margate. 


Hundreds Will Benefit 
LADy Houston, 

As I so easily catch a cold I am more than thankful 
to you for your kindness, and feel that hundreds more 
will greatly appreciate the remedy. 

I started the cure straight away and found it, not 
easy, but sure. (Mrs) FRIpAyY. 
Steventon, 

Basingstoke, Hants. 


Like Magic 
MADAM, 

Many thanks for your cold cure, which acted like 
magic.—Very gratefully yours. H. N. Littie. 
Skidbrooke, Saltfleetrey, 

Louth, Lincs. 


A Cure at Last 
Dear Lapy Hovston, 

Many thanks to you for your splendid Cold Cure. I 
think it’s wonderful; its made me feel splendid. I soon 
shook my cold off with the treatment. I have also told 
several of my friends. Thank goodness I have found 
something that will kill a cold. Mary OLp. 
Glenholme, 184, Chichester Road, 

North End, Portsmouth. 


A Thousand Thanks 
DeaR LaDy Houston, 

A thousand thanks to your Ladyship for the cure. I 
commenced immediately after receiving your letter and 
didn’t have a cold since. 

Your cure is splendid and yet so simple. I feel so 
happy to have it. I am not lazy; I have a good deal to 
look after and would do anything to keep fit. 


E. STACK. 
Castle Hyde. 


‘* My Doctor ”’ 
DEAR LADY Houston, 

I must say that your cure has been most effective. I 
suffered from a severe head and chest cold. I am 
happy to say I am quite fit again, thanks to your cure, 
and might add which will always be my doctor. 

(Mrs.) G. W. FENNEMORE. 
43, Dumbarton Street, 
Portsmouth. - 


A Great Benefactress 
DEAR MADAM, 

I have waited before writing to thank you for so kindly 
sending me your wonderful cold cure, to see what effect 
it would have, and although I admit it’s not for the lazy, 
I think it is excellent. 

And I feel sure that anyone who follows out your 
directions accurately will find it a great boon and look 
upon you as the great benefactress you are. . 

OLIVE SMITHWICK. 
Woodlands, Lower Bowenes, 
Farnham, Surrey. 


More Thanks 
DEAR LADY HovusrTON, 
Thank you very much indeed for sending the recipe 
of your cold cure to me. It is the most remarkable cure 
I’ve ever tried—and with excellent results. 


(Mrs.) A. HowEs. 
99, Grafton St., Mile End, E.1. 
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